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The Three Steps 
By Lucy L. H. Soule 


Conversion 


LL uncoerced of God, who shackles not man’s will, 
To turn, forever, in one fleeting moment’s space, 
One’s back upon that myriad-hued enchanter self, 
And, shorn of all one’s own loved estimate of things, 
To call upon the name of Christ. 


Surrender 
To take an invoice of those things one calls his own 
(That He who made has only lent them we forget), 
One’s voice, lips, hands, feet, silver, gold, and talents 
each, 
And then to place them unreserved, aye, every one, 
Within the hands of Jesus Christ. 


Abiding 
To receive the Spirit's filling day by day, 
To stop before each step and crave thy counsel first ; 
Then, reaching out to men with pleading arms of love, 
And, being but a vessel patterned by His hand, 
To serve thy Lord, the Christ. 








Professor Erdman and Dean Gray 
Long-visioned Bible study is the safest kind of 


Bible study. Only as we read Genesis in the light of 
Revelation can we understand either Genesis or Reve- 
lation. The Bible is one Book, with one Message, by 
one Author. Readers of The Sunday School Times 
have had an exceptional opportunity of entering into 
the riches of this far-sighted, comprehensive searching 
out of the Bible thus far this year, as the book of Gene- 
sis has been studied under the guidance of Dean James 
M. Gray of the Moody Bible Institute. The Times 
counts its readers equally privileged in the fact that 
Professor Charles R. Erdman, D.D., will lead the 
Bible Class studies during the second half of the year. 


Professor Erdman is widely known and loved as a 
teacher and preacher. He fills the chair of Practical 
Theology at Princeton Theological Seminary. He 
keeps in close, warm-hearted fellowship with. the stu- 
dents of his charge and with men and women of the 
outside world, For many years he has conducted 
a Sunday afternoon Bible class for the men of the 
Railroad Y, M. C, A. in Philadelphia. He is a loyal 
believer in the integrity and the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, Readers will recall the beauty and sim- 
plicity of his Easter message this year in these columns, 
‘«When Christ Comes Again.’’ Professor Erdman is 
in large demand for work at Northfield and other sum- 
mer conferences, and it is at real personal sacrifice that 
he is adding to his heavy labors the leadership of the 
Times’ Bible Class. The editors gratefully and con- 
fidently believe that it is a sacrifice and a service which 
will be richly blessed to many. 


-— 
Saved from Ditch-Grinding 


It takes more than one message to reach a world of 
men. No single form of truth will arouse or satisfy 
everybody. Even the unique truth of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ must be presented in different ways at 
different times if. it. is to become the possession of 
many. _ So it is our evident duty to cultivate such 
different interests as we reasonably may in order to 
have just so much additional equipment for useful- 
ness in Christ's service. We are sometimes surprised 
to find that the greatest saints, who are being most 
Signally blessed in the work of evangelism, are well 
rounded human beings, with interests and information 
that we never dreamed they possessed. Yet this 
breadth of human interest in their lives is one of the 
very essentials of their greatness. They have learned 
the value of the lesson which the practical machinist 
needs to remember: ‘‘Don't grind ditches in the 
emery wheel.’’ An emery wheel is for the sharpen- 
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ing of things that are placed against it, and it cannot 
do its best work if it is handicapped by ruts. Let us 
be eager for that variety of thought and action in our 
own lives that shall offer an ever fresh attractiveness to 
others, It is not necessary to be uninteresting in 
order to be consecrated. Rather it is a question 
whether any one can be uninteresting and wholly 
consecrated at the same time. 
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In the Emergency 

When things go utterly contrary to our plans and 
our likings, we may claim a great blessing. A man 
had made arrangements for the sale of a piece of 
property, and the result of the sale was to further 
God's work in a very definite way. When, to his sur- 
prise, the sale fell through, he was nevertheless en- 
abled to praise God just because the unexpected 
difficulty greatly increased his sense of helplessness 
and dependence upon God. To let Christ's own un- 
ruffled peace and love and joy be our only experience 
at such a time is to enter into special blessing through 
the special test ; and we may be sure that this is what 
he always intends, and what he always isequal to, The 
greater the emergency, the richer may be the blessing, 
both to ourselves and to:others, of his presence, 
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The Sure Answer 

There never was an unanswered prayer since the 
world began. Our heavenly Father listens eagerly to 
every request that his children make of him. His 
love for them often prevents his doing what they ask ; 
but he always answers, in the way that he knows is 
best. ‘*God always answers prayer in kind or in 
kindness.’’ And his kindness is just as great when 
he has to withhold the answer in kind. How confi- 
dently and joyously, then, may we’ pray to such a 
Father ! 
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Making Life Sweet for Others 


O MAN can really love his fellow-men aright 
until he first loves Christ. It isa great mistake 
to devote one’s life to the good of humanity, to 

the betterment 6f the world, without having first given 
one’s self to Christ. For we must be saved before we 
can serve. One is not ready to work for others, to do 
them’ good, until he has seen Christ for himself. 

But, while the Christian must think of his individual 
salvation first, he may not rest there. Yet that is as 
far as some people go. They come to Christ and he 
accepts them, and they rejoice in the thought that 
they are God’s children. But they have no concern 
for the souls of others. They never carry on their 
hearts a burden’ for any life. They feel no responsi- 
bility for the saving of others. Yet Christ makes it 
very plain that his disciples have a great deal to do 
with the blessing of the world. He says they are to 
be the salt of the earth. Saltless Christians are of no 
use. Christians are to preserve the world and sweeten 
it. That is one reason they are left here after their 
conversion. ‘ 

But what is it in a man that makes him good Salt? 
A religion without love, however eloquent, however 
seemingly gifted with power, however benevolent, is 
salt that has nosaltness. Sometimes men tell us that 
it is love for God that is salt in religion, and then seek 
to condone their want of love for men by claiming to 
love God. The apostle John sweeps away such a 
claim by telling us that the proof of the new spiritual 
life is love for men. ‘‘ We know that we have passed 
out of death into life, because we love’’—not God, 
but—‘* the brethren. _He that loveth not abideth in 
death.’’ If we love God, we shall love our fellows. 


There is, indeed, a cleansing, purifying influence 
in the mere silent example of good men in a com- 
munity. “Though they take no part in the world's 
controversies and struggles, if they live day after day 
pure lives, gentle lives, simple lives, lives without 
stain or reproach, they are like salt in their preserva- 
tive, sweetening influence in the community. Salt 
works silently, without advertisement, without pro- 
claiming its work. There is a tremendous power in 
simple goodness though it be not heard in the streets. 
There is many a quiet man who makes no noise, yet 
by the persuasiveness of his gentle goodness is a- 
blessing to the whole community. There is many a 
woman who takes no part in reform societies or in 
public movements in which many other good women 
engage, yet, by the sweetness of her spirit and the 
unending ministry of her lovein her home and among 
her neighbors, makes life all about her fragrant with 
heavenly perfume. 

So Christians can be the salt of the earth just by 
being good and true and loving. Love is salt. 
Humility is salt. Goodness is salt. The world does 
not know what it owes to its quiet, nameless saints. 

But the passive virtues are not all, There is a 
positive force in salt. It is pungent and biting and 
strong. Christian men should be positive, earnest 
and outspoken, In medizval days the type of saint- 
liness that was thought to be the most heavenly and 
Christlike was that which fled away from men and hid 
in caves and monasteries, saying its prayers, fasting, 
and wearing hair shirts. Not thus did the Master 
teach men to live holy lives. ‘‘I send you forth as 
lambs among wolves,’’ he said to his saints. He did 
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not ask that they might be taken out of the world, 
only that they be kept from its evil while they sought 
to cure the evil and make all life better. 

The message of the Master to-day calls to an active 
and positive Christian life. Our mission in the world 
is not merely to go through ourselves in a decent sort 
of way. Weare not to think only of keeping our own 
garments clean, and winning our own crown, paying 
no heed meanwhile to the sin, sorrow, and need about 
us. We know what Jesus thought of the priest and 
Levite of his parable, who passed by on the other side 
of the wounded man, 

Is the part of earth we live in growing purer, 
sweeter, heavenlier, day by day, because of our living 
in it? Are we touching the evils about us with our 
positive good and driving them away? How many of 
us sought with love and prayer and earnest effort this 
past week to save one man, or to bring one child 
under the influence of the gospel? What did we do 
to heal the strifes of men and to make peace, to 


soften the bitterness of quarrels and to bring together, 


those who are at enmity? What did we do to help 
the discouraged, te cheer the depressed, to lift up 
hands that hang down? What effort did we make to 
put a stop to crime and vice in our community and 
make it a safer place for our children to grow up in? 

Are we making a sort of house coat and slippers of 
our religion, something to give us ease and comfort, 
to soothe our conscience and make us think well ‘of 
ourselves? What is it costing us to be Christians, to 
follow our Master? What sacrifice are we making 
for him? What kind of service are we giving to him? 
What of our gentle ease are we giving up, what things 
are we doing without, that we may lay the more on 
the Lord's altar? We like to sing : 


‘* A noble army, men ard boys, 
The matron and the mai 
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Around the Saviour’s throne rejoice, 
In robes of light arrayed ; 
be | climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
rough peril, toil, and.pain ; 
O God, to us ma ce be given 
To follow in their train,’’ 


But are we ready to follow in their train? We are 
seldom asked to undergo perils, toil, and pain, and it 
is not likely that we shall need to die for our Master. 
But we have splendid opportunities to live for him, to 
climb the steep ascent of heaven on paths of holy 
living, of devotion to duty, of self-denying service for 
others, and of heroic sacrifices in winning others to 
Christ. We need to pray for grace to be given us for 
such Christian living as Ernest Crosby outlines in his 
thought-compelling lines : 


** So he died for his faith. That is fine~ 
More than most of us do. 
But, say, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too? 


‘*¢ In his death he bore witness at last 
As a martyr to truth. 
Did his life do the same in. the past 
From the days of his youth? 


** It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim— 

From bravado or passion or pride. 
Was it harder for him? 


** But to live—every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt. 
While his friends met his conduct with doub 
And the world with contempt. 


** Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside ? 
Then we’ll talk of the life that he led; 
Never mind how he died.”’ 








Fasting and Victory 

With what hunger and thirst we have all turned 
to this or that method or practise in the eager hope 
that it was.the one thing we lacked to bring us into 
the life of complete victory over sin. And with what 
disappointment and discouragement have we found 
that the old sins returned, and the old -defeats swept 
over us again, A Texas reader asks about the prac- 
tise of fasting in relation to the victorious life. His 
heart-wrung expression of need and longing bespeaks 
the kind of seeking that God honors with a glorious 
finding. There is a sure way to the goal for which 
he longs. Here is his letter : 

What place, if any, has fasting in our present-day religious 
duties? ‘The 58th chapter of Isaiah tells us plainly what is 
more pas in God's sight than abstaining from food ; yet 
the Master recognizes fasting along with other imperative 
duties by giving directions how it should be observed (Matt. 
6:17). If practised as the Scripture teaches, will it help one 
to a higher plane of Christian character? 

I have fought sin and met defeat ; have turned from it and 
been overtaken by it; have ceased to fight and been swept 
before its power. I have never been able to keep self dead 
enough to claim in full measure ‘‘ the unfought victory."’ ‘The 
Scripture classifies me in 1 Timothy 1: 1§ (‘' Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners ; ef whom J am chief'') ; and 
John 3 : 16 vouchsafes to me an incontestable title to sa'vation 
by the ‘' blood-sprinkled way.’’ Yet the consciousness of the 
presence of sin in my life casts its shadow across the heavenly 

athway, and is a constant reminder that there is something 
in my life that shuts Christ out of its full possession. Oh! 
how I long for a broader vision, a deeper knowledge, a true 
consecration, an absolute surrender, a perfect faith, When 
will it be realized ? : 

Fasting is not the secret of victory. There is only 
one such secret, and that is Jesus Christ. We all 
know this in a general way; but how many who know 
it and believe it have yet failed to act upon their be- 
lief with the simplicity and directness and immediate- 
ness that Christ can honor with the ‘‘ more than con- 
quest *’ that he longs to give. 

Fasting, to be sure, has its place in the Christian 
life to-day as it had in the life of Old Testament times. 
But it is simply a means to anend. It is evidently 
to be utilized to-day in the life of Christian liberty, 
just as we would utilize any other desirable practise 
that recognizes the natural laws of the body and mind 
and spirit. There are times when certain duties, such 
as delivering a public address, or writing an impor- 
tant letter or article, or having a prolonged season of 
prayer and communion, can best be performed after 
partaking of food either lightly or not at all. At such 
times we fast for exactly the same reason as that for 
which at other times we eat: in order to bring the 
body into the best condition for the duty that con- 





fronts us. In the 58th clapterof Isaiah, God pointed 
out why the fasts of the people were a failure. ' They 
fasted and went about their own pleasure or strife and 
contention and wickedness: ‘‘ Ye fast not this daysoas 
to make your voice to be heard on high.’ Thuseven 
in Old Testament times of legalism, fasting had its- 
basis in a natural reasonableness, like so many other 
requirements of the law. In New Testament times, 
after the formation of the Christian Church on the 
Day of Pentecost, fasting is meptioned very” little. 
Indeed, in two passages in the Gospels before the 
founding of the Church, and in one passage in the 
Epistles, the word “* fast’’ is omitted in the Revision 
as of doubtful genuineness (Matt. 17: 21; Mark 9: 
29; 1 Cor. 7:5). In a few other instances, as in 
Acts 13 : 2, 3; 14: 23, fasting is named in connection 
with times of special prayer or responsibility, just as 
men naturally and profitably observe it to-day. Our 
religious life at certain times, especially on the Lord’s 
Day, would doubtless be strengthened and enriched 
if we ate less. ~: 

But fasting is not the pathway to power except in 
the light of what has been suggested. No man is ever 
spiritually stronger merely because he has fasted. He 
is spiritually stronger because he has by faith received 
more of Jesus Christ, his life. Practises and observ- 
ances and habits do not directly increase our power 
over sin. Only Christ has power over sin; and only 
as, by faith, we receive Christ to the crucifixion of 


- self and our infilling with him unto all the fulness of 


God, can we know that freedom from the law of sin 
and of death in which he lives, and in which any of 
us may live whenever we are willing to believe that 
he is able, even now at this moment, to hide us with 
himself in God. 

The sin of unbelief, after all, is the commonest 
cause of defeat on the part of those who hunger and 
thirst for victory. Christ never asks any member of 
his body to wait for one hour before entering com- 
pletely into the life of victory which Christ is. This 
hungering disciple of Christ needs only to accept now, 
by a simple act of faith which asks for no feeling, no 
evidence, no proof of any sort, the fact that Christ is 
his present, completely victorious life ; and then to 
continue to accept that fact, moment by moment, by 
believing that Christ is equal to the continuing of that 
victorious life. The belief by which we claim our in- 
contestable title to salvation, through Christ, from the 
death-penalty of sin, is exactly the same sort of belief 


‘by which alone we may claim Christ as our conqueror 


over the present power of sin. Christ offers himself 
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to us now for this victory. He asks us simply to be- 
lieve in him for this, as for salvation. We can never 
know victory on any other terms. Fasting is not the 
way. Struggle is not the way. Practise is not the 
way. Even prayer is not the way. Christ is the way, 
and the only way. There is many a disciple of Christ 
who needs to stop praying for victory, and commence 
believing. We often postpone the victorious life 
which Christ so yearningly offers in himself when Wwe 
continue to pray for it, instead of by faith at once re- 
ceiving it in Christ our Life. And if we have not 
enough faith for this, let us remember that 4e has 
enough faith, and that we may just claim 4és faith as 
the perfect and all-sufficient substitute for our faith, 
even as his life is the perfect substitute for our life. 
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Praying Before Consulting the Doctor 

While praying is never intended of God to re- 
place our use of other proper means, nevertheless we 
constantly neglect the place that prayer ought to have 
in guiding us in our use of such means. This has 
a bearing on the consulting of pliysicians and the 
use of medicine in cases of illness, as is brought out 
by the following question from a reader in the state of 
Washington : 

Through the ‘‘Open Letters’’ I wish you would explain 
what is meant by 2 Chronicles 16:12. ‘‘And in the thirty 
and ninth year of his reign Asa was diseased in his feet , his 
disease was exceeding great: yet in his disease he sought not 
to Jehovah, but to the physicians.’’ Does Asa show a lack of 
faith, or was the physician a superstitious medium, and forbid- 
den by law? ould one dishonor God and show a lack of 
faith under the new era if he did not pray before seeking a 
physician ? : 

A common practise is to do all that we can first, 
and then pray. A much safer and wiser practise. is 
to pray first, and thereby learn what else God would 
have us do. This applies just as much to seeking a 
physician as to any other important action in life. 
Asa seems to have been condemned, not primarily be- 
cause he. sought the physicians, but because ‘‘in his 
disease he sought not to Jehovah.’’ Earlier in the 
chapter he was condemned for showing the same 
spirit of distrust in another matter, when Hanani told 
him: ‘* Because thou hast relied on the king of Syria, 
and. hast not relied on Jehovah thy God, therefore is the 
host of the king of Syria escaped out of thy hand."’ 
While the medical knowledge of that day is sup- 
posed to have been more or less superstitious, there is 
no prohibition of the use of medicine or physicians, 
in either the Old Testament or the New. If Asa in his 
need had turned in faith to Jehovah, Jehovah might 
have healed him miraculously, or might have directed 
him to the use of some proper means of healing 
through a medical adviser, But Asa counted the 
physicians as of more importance than Jehovah ; and 
it cost him his life. ‘i ; 

The subject of the relation of prayer to bodily heal- 
ing was discussed very illuminatingly in The Sunday 
School Times of April 26, in a full-page article by the 
Rev. Henry W. frost. The article showed that God 
may heal miraculously, or that he may heal through 
physicians, One of the points of the sane counsel 
with which Mr. Frost concluded his study was the 
following : ‘‘1f health fails, trust God, and prayer- 
fully seek his will as to what course to take in seeking 
for healing.’’ Skilled physicians are among the 
greatest blessings of our temporal life in this Christian 
age ; but the blessing that God would send us through 
them can be greatly magnified if all that they do is 
subjected to the test or guidance of prayer. 


‘tel 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father Our hearts crave of thee less thy 
gifts than thyself. We thank thee for the exalted privi- 
lege of knowing thee . for the coming of Jesus Christ 

into the world to make thee known | for the quickening of our 
hearts in thee by the Holy Spirit. . . . Lord, without thee life 
were but a medley of confusions, pains, and sorrows—mixed 
with pleasures which slip from our hands the moment we cluich 
them , without thee, life is but a confused career of baffied 
aims, uncertainties, perplexites ; a groping in the dark , a cry 
for satisfactions for which we yearn—only to be mocked with 
disappointment. Great God, so tender and kind ; the Lord 
of bounty , the Fountain of all good, and of all right feeling ; 
our eternal and considerate Friend/) to thee our or hearts 
turn anew this day. Share thy gladness with us, thy power, 
thy serenity, thy wisdom and patience, thy holiness—by mak- 
ing us more and more partakers of thyself. Not only draw us 
into thine embrace—flood our whole being with thy vitality 
and its ineffable yoy. Thus let thy kingdom come in us, and 
in all mankind. ‘Transform and transfigure us; us and a 
weary world. Quicken Christian enterprise. Inject thy right- 
eousness into every heart; into city slums, and all debased 
communities and peoples, into the drunkard's maddened 


brain, and the blackened heart of the libertine , into nations 
raging with war , into the hearts of India’s and China's teem- 
ing millions , into the laws, the industries, and the recreations 
of our own land ; until. thy peace and truth shall rectify and 
gladden the globe, and sweeten life for all mankind. 
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A True Story of a Gospel Miracle in India - - + + + += = 


CORTE Rt, 


By Ford E. Bar 








HE city of Rampur was buried in sleep. Like 
guardian walls lay the dark masses of the sur- 


rounding hills, while over their summits in the 


distance hung the cloud-like, snowy peaks of the 
higher Himalayas. The stars shon- with that won- 
derful brilliancy peculiar to the Orient. And in the 
starlight the city of Rampur made a beautiful scene. 
‘Yo the north the spires of a Hindu temple stood out 
snowy white against the dark background of mud 


roofs. On the east lay the Rajas palace, with its: 


walls of white marble. Near it were the barracks 


where were quartered his few troops. On the south _ 


was another palace, standing in the midst of a garden 
or park, This was the Raja’s pleasure garden, and 
the palace there was used only on special festive 
occasions. Not for many months had such an-occa- 
sion called for its use, for the Raja was old, and had 
been seriously ill now for many weeks. Only Hira 
and Jiwan—the two watchmen—kept their lonely 
vigil within the walls of the garden. 

The silence of the night was suddenly broken by 
an outburst of unearthly yelping and barking of a few 
jackals which had found some carrion in the fields 
surrounding the city. The noise apparently roused 
one of the watchmen from a light slumber, for soon 
there was heard in a distant corner of the garden the 
thud of a heavy stick upon the ground, while a man, 
true to'the customs of Indian’ watchmen, slowly made 
the rounds of the walls, coughing, yawning loudly, 
and otherwise making all the noise he could. He 
made a circuit of the garden, and then: returned to a 
little mud hut near the gateway, where a little fire 
burned in a rude fireplace. His duties completed for 
this time, Hira squatted before the fire, filled the 
bowl of his Aooka (pipe), placed a live coal upon the 
tobacco, and soon nothing was heard but the low 
gurgle of the water in the Aooka as Hira contentedly 
sinoked. 


Grr a long, monotonous cry was heard from an- ~ 


other part of the city. Hira stood up and uttered 
a similar cry with a few strange quavers at the 
end. Ina few minutes a man appeared at the gate. 
He was Jiwan, the other watchman, who had thus 


‘signaled his approach to his fellow-watchman. Hira 


opened thie gate to let him in. 

‘¢Ram, Ram,’’ exclaimed Hira. 

‘«Ram, Ram,’’ replied Jiwan. 

‘*« How is the Raja Sahib to-night ?’’ asked Hira. 

«« Barely alive,’’? was the reply. 

They sat down before the fire and smoked in silence? 

About an hour later, a loud piercing cry was heard 
coming from the direction in which lay the Rajah’s 
palace. Another followed, and soon the city was full 
of the wildest commotion. From every house the 
cry was taken up, and wailing and beating of breasts 
were heard everywhere. At the first cry Hira and 
Jiwan-had sprung to their feet. 

‘The Raja is dead !’’ exclaimed Hira excitedly. 
‘*That is the voice of the moufners, Quick, Jiwan, 
now is our time.’’. 

Without a word Jiwan followed as Hira led the way 
to the palace in the garden. They unlocked the door 
and entered the building, and made their way to the 
rooms where were arranged the treasures which were 
most easily removable. The celerity with which each 
gathered his pile of jewels and other treasures re- 
vealed how much each had thought about this event. 
It was the work of but a few minutes, but when they 
emerged into the garden again each felt that now, at 
last, he was a wealthy man. At the door of the palace 
they separated, and disappeared in opposite direc- 
tions in the garden. When they returned to the hut 
neither had his bundle of stolen plunder, and neither 
asked any questions. Two weeks later Hira left the 
state and went to British India. Jiwan staved on a 
little longer, but he became very much alarmed for 
fear his theft would be found out, .and he too went to 
British India. But so fearful was he that he left his 
treasures buried in the garden. 

ae 
IVE years came and went—years which had meant 
much to Jiwan. After his flight from his native 
state he had settled in a village, in whose bazaar 
he had heard strange things. He had learned of a won- 


‘derful Prophet who, yéars ago, had come directly from 


God to men with a message of Life. He had been 


Seventeen years ago there broke out in the United 
Presbyterian Mission of the Punjab, in north India, 
a revival that has continued with almost unabated 
force to this day. Meetings conducted by foreign 
and native leaders of great spiritual power have 
year by year brought overwhelming conviction to 
the unsaved, and to Christians as well. It was one 
of these native evangelists, the Rev. Gunda Mall, 
who came in touch with the thief whose story is 
told here. The facts as given to the author by 
_Gunda Mall, who was his pastor in India, are closely 
followed, except that the names are changed. 





strangely drawn toward the wonderful Prophet who 
had loved men even unto death. And in his own 
feeble way he had sought in the Guru of Galilee 
that peace for which his heart yearned. In a large 
measure he had found it, but not entirely. For as he 
learned more he found that his Prophet regarded no 
beauty except the beauty of holiness, and Jiwan knew 
that his.own life was but as dust and ashes, More- 
over, his conscience became aroused and gave him 
littie peace. So, like the tossings of the restless sea, 
had been the struggles of his soul, Jiwan had not 
found completely that wonderful peace of which his 
fellow Christians testified. 


T LAST his pastor, longing that his people might 
receive the biessings of a clearer vision of the 
Christ, invited a man of God in the Punjab 

church to come and speak to his people. 
* The little church, built of sun-burned brick, was 
filled with an expectant audience. The men were 
seated upon the ground on one side of the church, 
and the women on the other. The leaders in song 
had brought their drums, upon which they beat an 
accompaniment to the music. And the psalms and 
hymns, which in other tongues had been sanctified in 
the religious experience of untold numbers, now in 
this strange language carried to the ears of the Father 
the love and longing of souls. 

The new fadri (pastor) rose to speak. And as 
he spoke, the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 


this sea of human spirits as he did in days of old 


upon the face of the deep. And as in those ancient 
days, so now there came the divine fiat : ‘‘ Let there 
be light." The audience was lifted into the very 
presence of God. Never before had the hearers seen 
the beauty of the holiness of Christ. Never before 
had they so realized his greatness. Never before had 
they so felt his presence, power, and love. Never 
had the longing for purity and holiness been felt as a 
passion. The fadri talked on. He talked of the 
need for repentance, and that the test of real repent- 
ance was in the willingness to make restitution wher- 
ever possible. He told them of the need for surren- 
dered lives, and that this was the price without which 
they could never realize the power of the Christ. He 
talked of the peace of God which passed understand- 
ing, and he told them that they could never hope to 
experience that until they had placed their lives upon 
God’s altar in absolute self-surrender, When he 
ceased speaking, the whole audience bowed in prayer. 
The message had touched the hearts of his hearers, 
and there arose the low murmur of prayer as men and 
women poured out their souls’ deepest longings be- 
fore God. Long into the night they wept and prayed. 

Jiwan cast himself upon the ground, and buried his 
face in his hands in intense soul agony. He tried to 
pray, but could not. His lips refused to utter the 
words, The heavens seemed like brass, The padri 
came and touched him. Jiwan simply groaned. The 
padré knelt and asked if he could help him. Jiwan 
slowly raised his head, and with a voice that showed 
the very depths of despair, said : 

«*O Padri, tell me what I mustdo. I have not had 
that wonderful peace of which you spoke, and which 
the pastor tells us Christ will give us. I have sought 
it. But to-night something tells me of all my past 
sins. I have been a great sinner—a thief and a rob- 
ber. If I attempt to do as you said to-night—go and 
make restitution—TI. will certainly be arrested, and 
have to spend the rest of my life in prison. Oh, what 
shall I do, Padri Sahib? I can’t endure this agony. 
I feel that I must do what Christ tells me, or I can 


never be his disciple any more, but how can I do 
this? O Padri Sahib, help me !"’ 

N THE early hours of morning Jiwan left the little 

church. He had fought his battle, and had won. 
He went down the narrow, winding street to 
the little hut which was home to him, ‘There he tied 
up in his turban a few rupees—all the money that he 
had—and a little food also, and started to the railway 
_ Station, On the way he was set upon by dacoits, who 
robbed him and beat him. When the robbers had 
set him free, he stood fora time in great perplexity 
as to what to do, but finally started off along the road 
in the direction in which he had intended going on 
the train, All that day he trudged along, begging a 
little food in the villages through which he passed. 
He slept under a tree that night. Four days and 
nights he spent thus, until on the fifth day, weary and 
footsore, he entered the city of Rampur, from which 
he had fled five years before. 

All the way Jiwan had felt as if he were traveling 
to his grave. He had been haunted by the fears of 
what would happen to him in Rampur. He fully 
expected to be arrested by the first policeman he met. 
But none molested him. He now hardly knew what 
to do. Being a poor, unknown man, he had no 
means of gaining an audience with the Raja. So he 
sat down in the bazaar to plan how he should manage 
to deliver his message to the ruler. What was his 
dismay to hear in the bazaar that the Raja was this 
very day leaving Rampur for a journey in British 
India. Jiwan inquired when the Raja was to leave, 
and learned that his train would leave the station in a 
short time. 

This was the crisis in his Christian life. How easy 
it would be to satisfy his conscience by the attempts 
he had made to right the wrong! But no, the vision 
of the Christ called him on and strengthened him. 
He ran to the station, and with the courage of despair 
broke through the line of guards, ran to the door of 
the railway carriage, and threw himself on the floor, 
crying out, ‘* Mercy, Raja Sahib, Saver of the Poor ! 
Forgive me, O Maharaja, the Blessed and the 
Brave !"’ 

‘* Mercy for what? Forgive what ?’’ exclaimed the 
Raja as the soldiers ‘laid hold of the offender. 

**O Raja Sahib, I will tell you all,’’ groaned the 
unhappy Jiwan. ‘I was a chakadar (watchman) for 
the Maharaja, your good father. And when he died 
I stole jewels from the palace and hid them in the 
garden. I will restore them all to you if you will but 
send aman with me. And, O Raja, Maharaja, Saver of 
the Poor, Dispenser of Mercies, show me mercy and 
forgive me !’’ 

The Raja was deeply interested in this strange tale. 

‘*You stole jewels from my father five years ago, 
and come now to restore them to me ?'’ he exclaimed. 
‘«T will go myself and see if your story is true. If it 
is not I will have you beaten severely.’’ 


HE Raja ordered his departure postponed until he 
could investigate this strange case. Jiwan, witha 
soldier on each side, was taken to the garden. 

The Raja and his attendants drove to the gate, and 
then Jiwan led the way to a certain tree. There he 
stopped, made a few measurements by paces from its 
roots, and began to dig. He quickly uncovered a 
bundle of plunder, the cloth in which it had been 
wrapped being almost destroyed. He opened the 
bundle and exposed the treasures, muddy and tar- 
nished, He laid them at the Raja’s feet and again 
begged for forgiveness. 

The Raja was dumbfounded. Never had ‘he seen 
anything like this. He looked at the man in a ques- 
tioning manner as if he doubted Jiwan’s sanity, but 
Jiwan seemed perfectly sane. The Raja finally said : 

‘<I want to ask you one question. You stole these 
jewels from my father five years ago. I never had 
any idea that anything had been stolen, and the time 
has been so long that you must have known that your 
theft could not possibly have been discovered, or, at 
any rate, you must have known that we could not pos- 
sibly find where you had gone. What I want to know 
is, why in the world you have come back here and con- 
fessed this. Why didn’t you come back, take the jewels 
to your village, and live at ease the rest of your life ?"’ 

Jiwan, in a trembling voice, replied : ‘*O- Raja 
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Sahib, I have learned to love a new Guru (Prophet), 
whose name is Yesu Masih, And Yesu made me come 
back and restore these things to you, or I could never 
again be his disciple. Now I know in my heart that 
he has forgiven me. Raja Sahib, will not you forgive 
me too?"’ 

‘« Well, my man, if God has forgiven you, of course 
I will,"’ replied the Raja, and, turning to his attend. 
ants, he exclaimed, ‘‘ My country is full of thieves and 
liars. If the preaching of Christianity will make 
men stop being thieves and robbers, and liars, we 
can't have too much of it. Hereafter, let the Chris- 
tians be encouraged to come to Rampur and preach 
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and teach. We have had Rama, and Krishna, and 
Shiva, and all the other gods for thousands of years, 
yet I never heard of them making a man do what this 
man here has done. I have never heard of such a 
strange thing as we have seen here to-day."’ 

It was a light-hearted Jiwan who set out a few days 
later from Rampur. He now knew the peace of God 
in his heart. He now felt the power ot his Spirit in 
his life. And he had given to Rampur and to its 
Raja a message which had opened to the kingdom of 
his Master a land hitherto closed to the preaching of 
Christianity. 

Cuicaco, 





When an Archeologist Opened 400 Tombs 


What the ancient Egyptians thought about the life after death is shown in one of the 
notes in this month’s archeological review by Professor Melvin Grove Kyle 








._ At the time when Moses led Israel out from Egypt and carried with him the bones of Joseph for 
burial with his father in Canaan, the Egyptians believed that their dead went away in the bark 
of the sun-god through the heavens, and returned to their tombs from time totime. But earlier 


yptians had far more definite ideas about 


the occupations and the needs of their dead. 


hat a contrast do these ideas form, and what a new light do they give, to the glory of our Lord’s 
resurrection truth ! 


HE man who robs the grave of a person whose 
friends are still living is a ghoul.. The man 
who robs the grave of one whose friends are all 

dead is an archeologist. This grim and not too com- 
plimentary reflection is inspired by the frequent re- 
ports of the great number of graves searched for 
treasures of ancient times. Some serious efforts have 
been made to treat with respect the bodies of the 
great Pharaohs and others of the noble and wise and 
mighty of Egypt's dead. But this applies to only a 
small number of the bodies exhumed, Ruthless 
treasure hunters have treated the remains of the dead 
with scant respect,. Even travelers who pride them- 
selves upon their refined sentiments at home are not 
above lugging off an arm or a leg or a head of some 
poor unfortunate who has been compelled: to get up 
before the time, and whose hapless body is left to the 
jackals of the desert and other similar tourist vagrants. 

Scientific.explorers have done differently. Graves 
are opened and searched. All the articles of value 
in the study of ancient civilizations are removed, 
Only those bodies of value as historical or ethnolog- 
ical evidence are removed, All others are returned 
to their resting-places, not always with too much care, 
it must be confessed, and left to await the judgment 
day. One or two tombs would not afford much evi- 
dence. ‘They might be unique among their contem- 
poraries. It is only by the examination of many 
tombs that the knowledge of the ancients that is so 
much prized by the present-day world can be ob- 
tained. Thus the end justifies the work, but not 
always the means employed in gaining that end. 

Perhaps these reflections may somewhat soften. the 
shock of the announcement of the recent work of an 
archeologist who opened four hundred tombs in a 
small part of the great cemetery of Memphis. all 
almost exactly alike, and covering only a very short 
period of history, perhaps only two or three g2nera- 
tions, or even a shorter period. Yet the disturbing of 
so many of the quiet dead is perhaps justified by the 
accurate knowledge of the ancient burial customs 
which can only be gained by the large induction of 
facts thus afforded. 

These excavations show that the tombs were in the 
shape of Egyptian houses, and complete in every re- 
spect, even to the bath-room. It has long been 
known also that these ancient tombs were completely 
furnished with utensils and furniture, and even games 
for amusement, though these things are often not 
found by the archeologist, because grave robbers have 
been there, and have stripped the tombs, Why all 
these things in the tomb? They were all for the use 
of the dead, even to the bath-room. Later in Egyp- 
tian history these burial customs were gradually 
changed. The exact form of a house was modified 
by many variations, and the complete furnishing of 
the house gave way to the representation of many 


-- things only in symbol and picture. 


The information from these tombs serves to make 
very plain two things well-known to those who care- 
fully study the burial customs of old Egypt. One 
thing is that all houses were made upon one model. 
The humble dwelling of the common people was the 
model. The tomb was but the house of the dead. 
The palace was the ‘*Great House,’’ Per aa, which 
later became Pharaoh, and was used as the title of 


the king, like the ‘‘Sublime Porte,’’ literally the 
‘«High Gate,’’ the title for the Turkish government. 
Finally the temple was simply the house of the gods, 
much elaborated and modified at times, .but still upon 
the same fundamental plan. 

The other thing evidenced by these house-tombs 
and their complete furnishing is that the expectation 
concerning the dead was that they should continue in 
some way an existence exactly similar to that enjoyed 
upon earth, and be ministered unto in the same ways. 
Everything important for his comfort and happiness 
in this life was thought necessary to make him com- 
fortable and happy in the life to come, as well as the 
life to which he would rise again. Thus the concep- 
tion of the life in the other world was grossly mate- 
rialistic, and the. expectation of tising again was in-no 


sense the expectation of a resurrection, but of 4 resus- ’ 


citation. This materialism in the conception, of the 


other world was most gross and complete in the early’: 


dynasties, Later, the real door through which the 
dead was expected to come out to eat gave way to a 
false door, real food began to be replaced by pictures 
of food or prayers for food. By the time of the Exo- 
dus the dead were thought to go away in the bark of 
the sun-god through the heavens, but still to return to 
the tomb to get food. Only much later did they ap- 
proach toward really spiritual ideas of life after death. 

J. E. Quibell, in The Nation, November 28, 1912, p. 519. 


Was Luke an Accurate Historian ? 


s ND this taxing was first made when Cyrenius 
was governor of Syria.’’ In these words the 
evangelist Luke locates the. birth of Jesus 

very exactly in the history of the Roman Empire, and 

thus in the history of the world. This Cyrenius, or 

Quirinius, as the Romans spelled it, is a well-known 

character who has long been known to have been 

governor of Syria in A. D, 6-7. This date of his rule 
would show Luke to be wrong in his statement, unless 

Cyrenius was twice governor. This has been argued 

by historians, and has been accepted as a fact by 

those, at least, who believe Luke trustworthy and 
wish to find him so ; but, of course, such a histor- 
ical method always excites the derision of those who 
are indifferent about the trustworthiness of Luke, or 
who would be glad to find him untrustworthy. Again, 
as so many times in the past, the general credence 
which many. are willing to accord to the biblical 
writers has been justified. The distinguished scholar, 

Sir William M. Ramsay, has found in a building 

known as ‘‘the sanctuary of men’’ at Antioch, in 

Pisidia, the inscribed statue of one who was the pre- 

fect of Cyrenius when he was Triumvir of Antioch. 

The date of these events ‘‘ proves that Quirinius was 

twice governor.”’ 

This last statement which I have quoted starts 
some interesting reflections. Luke, a_ well-known 
writer, from whom we have much, ‘and whose histor- 
ical accuracy is well-established in many other mat- 
ters, has been challenged for a long time on his accu- 
racy in this one statement under consideration 
because it implies that Cyrenius was twice governor. 
Now another author comes: to light, an unknown 
man, who erects a statue to another comparatively 
unknown man. -Concerning the trustworthiness of 
either of these men we know nothing whatever. A 
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statement is found on the statue which implies that 
Quirinius was twice governor of Syria, and immedi- 
ately it is accepted as proved: Curious, isn’t it? 

Sir W. M, Ramsay, in the Athenaeum, August 10, 1912. 
In America Before the Flood 


MERICA has littte place in biblical history. It 
is not often that discoveries on the American 
continent bear even remotely upon biblical 

subjects. Yet there are some astonishing and unex- 
plained points of resemblance, one is tempted to say 
of contact, between American antiquities and the an- 
cient civilizations of the Orient. Some have had the 
spirit of romance so stirred as to fancy they found 
here traces of the so-called ‘‘ lost ten tribes,’’ There 
is not ground for such extravagances, but occasionally 
there does appear what seems to be real evidence of 
connection between the West and the East. 

A recent discovery in South America is of interest 
in connection with the study of the flood of Noah. 
Pictures sculptured in hard rocks in Venezuela and 
elsewhere in South America, have been known since 
the days of Humboldt, who first reported them, T. A. 
Brendrat of the University of South Carolina has now 
added some important scenes to those already known, 
Altogether now there are geometrical figures, a sun 
and moon and a jaguar. It cannot be said that there 
are any exact data furnished by these sculptures by 
which to determine either their origin, their purpose, 
or the age to which they belong. Some think that 
they are merely attempts at ornamental carving, some 
that they are historical, some religious, and some that 
they were intended for fetiches, The possible biblical 
interest only arises when we take note of the curious, 
important, and significant fact that they are similar 
to other rock-carvings found in North Asia. This 
might mean that there had been entirely independent 
development of art along similar linés, in imitation 
of the same or similar objects, or it may also mean 
that the inhabitants in this new world in the early 
times had come from the northwest by Bering 
Straits from North Asia. 

The most that can be said is that this would be in 
exact accord with what is known by geologists and 
philologists from certain prehistoric indications, that 
certainly the antediluvian people-of the Wéstern con- 
tinent, north andsouth, did come .from,:Northeast 
Asia. ; 
T. A, Brendrat, University of North Carolina, in Amery 
jean Journal of Archeology, October to December, 1912 
pages 518-523. F 
An Ancient Record of Bridal Gifts 


OT all the discoveries aré made by-explorers in 
the field, contrary to. popular opinion on the 
subject. Very many, and nota few ef.the most 

important, are made by philologists and archeologists 
exploring in the quiet of the study. There, with the 
assistance of great libraries, they work over the in- 
scriptions and other finds, and make comparisons 
often quite beyond the reach of the isolated worker in 
the field, far from libraries and niuseums and with 
only a suit-case collection of books of reference. For 
a certain large class of discoveries, those especially 
which grow out of the surroundings and associations, 
only the field workers are really reliable. But for 
those discoveries which lie in the field of the philolo- 
gist, that intricate mazy field, the quiet of the study 
and the facilitiés of special libraries are essential to 
the best work. And many good things come from 
such sources. 

A most interesting instance of such discovery is 
claimed by E. J. Pilcher in a study of the much dis- 
cussed Assuan papyri. These valuable documents 
afford a list of gifts for the dower of a bride. By a 
comparison with the discoveries made by R. A. Stew- 
art Macalister in his great work at Gezer (Palestine 
Exploration Fund Statement, 1905, p. 318 ; 1907, p. 
197) it is found that the contents of some of the graves 
believed by Macalister to be Philistine afford almost 
identically the same objects mentioned in the list of 
this Assuan bride’s dower. The significance of: such 
resemblance is very difficult to interpret, though it 
would be hard to divest one’s mind of the impression 
that it means something. The. conclusion has been 
drawn that the gems found in’ the Gezer graves are 
probably of about the same date as the Assuan papyri, 
thus dating the Gezer gems and the graves from which 
they come about the fifth century B. C. 

But the work of Macalister produced very striking, 
independent evidence from the layers of débris at 
Gezer that the graves were very old, probably before 
the conquest or soon after it. The surest indication 
which this resemblance gives seems to be of the ¢lose 
affiliation of Gezer with Egypt, which is in exact 
accord not only with Macalister’s conclusions from the 
whole course of his investigations, but with the repre- 
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sentations of the Book of Joshua and the later histori-, 
cal books, that Gezer was a Canaanite and Egyptian 
town down to the days of Solomon. 
E. J. Pilcher, Palestine Exploration Fund, 1912, xliv, 
Pages 30-35. 
Western Brusqueness and Eastern Politeness 
§ lhe: blessing of the Lord be upon you. We 
bless you in the name of the Lord,"’ is the 
Psalmist’s record of the gracious politeness of 
those who passed by in Bible lands in the olden days. 
This graciousness he incorporated in a Psalm and left 
to the devotional life of all to whom the Word of God 
should come. This commendation is something more 
than a mere sentiment of the Hebrew tongue, some- 
thing more than conformity to Oriental custom. It 
embodies a virtue of universal binding force, the obli- 
gation to that gracious manner which stimulates, at 
the same time that it expresses, a gracious spirit. 
Western brusqueness may be an indication of strength 
and independence of spirit, but like many another 
élement of human strength it has been perverted by 
the devil. Here at Jerusalem almost every ragged, 
unkempt Asrab from the desert whom one meets in 
the highway and bids good morning will respond to 
the greeting with a kindly blessing. It may be formal, 
indeed, but are not the formalities which people 


adopt significant? It may be now a part of the lan- ° 


guage, but how about people who do not develop 
such a gracious way of saying things? Though it be 
formal and idiomatic, nevertheless it has its roots so 
deep in character thatthe meaning of it still pervades 
the hational life. This Frenchman whom one next 
meets, for it is a cosmopolitan place, will perhaps 
give a very stiff bow in response to the greeting of a 
stranger on the road. If he had been an Italian, he 
might have smiled. The farther north and west the 
man comes from, the mcre ungracious is his response. 
This American coming to meet us may grunt a 
‘*mornin’,’’ but yonder Englishman and German will 
only give us a cold Stare. 
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The prayer of the penitent sinner is, ‘‘ Lord, be 
gracious unto me,’" The sequel to that prayer in life 
among our fellows is to be ‘‘gracious’’ to others in 
the small way that is ours. Abram was to be blest 
and to be a blessing, No man can be blest without 
being a blessing, and a part of that blessing which he 
carries to the world is the social transmutation of the 
grace of God into graciousness of manner. Can any 
one think of Christ being bearish ? and how then can 
a Christ-ian be bearish ? 

From the author’s Palestine note-book, April 19, 1912. 
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Have You Studied the Bible by Mail ? 


AVE you ever followed a correspondence course 
in Bible study? The Sunday School Times 


wouldlike to hear from its readers on this sub-’ 


ject, and will welcome brief letters giving whatever 
personal experience they have had in studying the 
Bible ‘* by mail."’ 

In answering, it will be appreciated if you will be 
explicit on the following points : j 

1. Under what circumstances did you take up such 
a course: what induced you to take it, and whose 
course did you take? 

2. How much time a day or a week did you give 
to the study, and how long did it take to complete 
the course? me os 

3- What definite results have you seen from it in 
your own interest in and mastery of the Bible? 

4. What personal spiritual blessings did you re- 
ceive from it? Has it helped you in soul-winning, in 
your prayer life, in your conscious fellowship with 
the Savivur, in victory over sin? 

Letters on these points will be sincerely appreci- 
ated if sent to the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times,.and may be used for the guidance and bless- 
ing of others. 





.. Letters of a Father and Son 


| By John Douglas Adam, D.D. 








A heroic management of his talk is what this college student found he needed when he was 
unexpectedly caught in the deadly toils of gossip. After he read his father’s letter he saw 
that the slander of which he was guilty and also all other gossiping was ‘a black, base, 
cowardly thing.” The series of ‘‘ Letters of Father and Son during College Days” will be con- 
cluded in an early issue by an interchange of letters on “‘ Spending Money Successfully.” 


IV. THE CRUELTY OF GOSSIPING 
DEAR FATHER : . 


The management of the thoughts is not an 
easy task. I recognize that the impression which I 
have created in the mind of some of being preoccupied 
whilst they have been speaking to me was caused by 
a lack of concentration. But I find it to be an extra- 
ordinarily difficult matter to keep my mind fixed. 

I constantly find my thoughts wandering from the 
theme which should engage my attention. Sometimes 
the suggestion which captures me is merely a pleasing 
sight, sometimes it is an idea which springs. from I 
know’ not where, sometimes it is a thought of which 
I am ashamed. For while I have not outwardly done 
anything of which I am particularly ashamed, I would 
not wish to have all my thoughts writtes, out. And I 
realize that it is the thought-life which is the storm 
center of character. 

I am trying hard to keep my mind harnessed to 
definite ideas, and especially in those fragments of 
time during the day when one is not absorbed by 
pressing duties. 

I am endeavoring to retain a consecutive line of 
thinking straight through for a given period of time, 
struggling to shut out all irrelevant suggestions which 
come making their appeal for cunsideration, and 
which have nothing whatever to do with the subject 
in hand. 

I find that in taking a walk it is sometimes made 
more enjoyable when I hold the mind steadily to con- 
sider the train of thought I had previously been read- 
ing. ° 

So much of my reading has been i>.rgotten because 
I did not make a habit of mentally going back to it, 
to brood over it, to reflect upon it. . 

Before closing my letter, let me make a confession ; 
it will be a relief to let out a bitter, torturing sense of 
having been guilty of a gross injustice. Some time 


ago I heard an ugly rumor about Caleb Short, whom 
you may remenrber. Somehow I never liked or trusted 
him ; well, while some men were discussing him the 
other day, I told the whole miserable tale as authentic. 

Since that time I have been informed that he is not 
the man of whom the story is true. My informant 
had made a mistake in the name, and came to me to 
correct his error, In the meantime, I am responsible 
for having passed on the false accusation. I shall 
mend the matter to the best of my ability, but what 
torments me is that the slander may not be wholly 
silenced. 


Pd 
DEAR ARTHUR: 


. .. Tam distressed to hear that you have 
spoken falsely and unwarrantably about Caleb Short. 
I do not know what you have said, but since you 
are rightly suffering as a result of your action it must 
be that you have done him a great injustice. 
. Let the regret burn itself into your soul. Do not 
spare yourself. It is only as one lets himself have a 
thoroughly miserable time of it that he is likely to be 
cured of the habit of unbridled talk. 

There are times when one must speak out bravely 
what he knows about another for the good of an insti- 
tution, or for the public good. And it may be a very 
disagreeable task, and in doing it one is apt to receive 
harsh, unreasonable criticism and enmity for his cour- 
ageous attitude. The satisfaction one has in these 
circumstances is that his motive was high and clean, 
and he is perfectly willing to take all the consequences 
which fall upon him as a result of his utterance. 

But when one utters dangerous gossip, and all gos- 
sip is dangerous, when he lets his tongue loose upon 
other people and their affairs carelessly, maliciously, 
or merely to entertain listeners, then we are dealing 
with an entirely different matter. And I gather from 
your letter that you feel yourself among the gossips. 


Ss oa 


It is one’s motive, or lack of motive, which puts one 
in that class. It is when there is no genuinely high, 
helpful purpose served, or intended, in talking about 
one’s fellows that he becomes a mischievous person, 
and such a person makes himself a social disturber. 
There is not a sufficiently strong public conscience 
against idle gossip. If it were branded as a black, 
base, cowardly thing, there would be less of it. If it 
were part of our social code of honor not to speak of 
a man. except as we are quite ready that he should hear 
the same thing from our own lips face to face, we 
should be approaching manliness in speech. // would 
be a wholesome thing if some of the acid were poured 
into the word ** gossip’’ which we find in the word 
“‘ hypocrite."" But that time has certainly not yet 
arrived. 

The unbridled use of the tongue is looked upon as 
a mild weakness. The practise of unrestrained speech 
about other people and their affairs runs right through 


“all kinds of society, religious and irreligious, wise and 


ignorant, rich and poor. The practise is a chronic 
social failing. 

Men are just as busy at it in their clubs as women 
are in their drawing-rooms. And it does more harm 
than a war, It is the cruelest form of amusement. 


~People who would be shocked at the -suggestion that 


they should take part in a prize-fight can give their 
neighbor a stab in the back with a rusty blade, work- 
ing thereby far more harm than a straightforward blow 
in the face. It is quite true that the thing may be 
done through sheer thoughtlessness, with no really 
malicious purpose. And, of course, thoughtlessness 
is not so low as malice, so far as the one who utters 
the remark is concerned. But it does not in the least 
save the situation so far as the injured person or the 
world is concerned. ‘The point is that the deadly 
work is done all the same. The unrestrained utter- 
ance is out, and it thereafter belongs to all sorts of 
people, kind and unkind, truthful and untruthful, tact- 
ful and tactless)5 What was said thoughtlessly has 
gone beyond recall. 

Feeling sorry cannot bring it back. What was started 
as a careless snowball may have loosened an avalanche, 
working untold misery on its swift journev. 

I have lived long enough to know that confidential 
remarks about others are more than a mistake, except 
in very rare and unusual circumstances. One must 
be prepared to meet his confidential statement in the 
crowded market-place, and prepared to see it having 
grown huge almost beyond recognition in the interval. 

I am thinking now of a man who always makes his 
remarks confidentially, but that is only his peculiar 
way of informing the community. A contemptible 
form of gossip is when ungenerous criticisms of men 
are clothed in a certain tone of reluctant regret both 
in manner and voice, so that the werst kind of cant is 
added to cowardly speech. 

Put yourself right with Short in the wisest, manliest 
way that the circumstances permit. Make up to him 
in full measure for the injustice you may have done. 
Never be niggardly in your apologies. And let the 
incident teach you a lifelong lesson in the heroic man- 
agement of your talk. Do not speak at random be- 
cause a man or a company of men expect you to talk ; 
have the courage to be silent when you have nothing 
worthy to contribute. But let your silence always be 
as kindly as your speech, 


‘ade 


Was Joseph a Harsh Tax-Gatherer ? 
By Howard G. Grey 


ECENTLY in our *« Pilot Class’’ (taught by Mr. 
Stifler, of The Sunday School Times), the leader 
remarked that many believe the one serious 

blot on Joseph’s career in Egypt to be the system of 
taxation which he established requiring one-fifth of 
the yield of the fields to be turned over to Pharaoh. 
To this the writer replied that Joseph seemed to him 
to be a mild and modest tax-gatherer compared with 
some twentieth-century officials. in our ‘‘land of the 
free’’ ; and that, tested by modern standards, no just 
criticism would lie against Joseph. At the leader's 
suggestion, I give here some facts and considerations 
for a defense of Joseph. 

In Chicago, where I am in business, the rate of 
taxation per $100 of assessed value last year was 
$5.04, and this year $4.40. Our law prescribes that 
all property, both real and personal, shall be assessed 
at one-third its full, fair cash value, with heavy pen- 
alties tor failure to make returns of personal property 
to the assessor. Real estate at least is generally as- 
sessed at one-third its fair value, so that the real rate 
of taxation was last year 1.68 percent, and this year 
1.47 percent,—not upon the ‘‘vield"’ asin Joseph's 
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day, but upon the market value. One and one-half 
percent per annum is rather under than over the actual 
rate paid in Cook county (or Chicago) in recent years. 
Central business property in Chicago yields from four 
to five percent me¢ upon its market value, and adding 
the 1% percent which the public demands, we find 
that, out of a total earnings of six percent, the owner 
must give up 1% percent, or one-fourth as against 
Joseph's one-fifth. 

Turning to personal property, we find loans secured 
by trust deed on real estate and good corporation 
bonds yield at present to the investor about five per- 
cent; and taxes of 14% percent require the surrender 
to the public of thirty percent of the yield, or one- 
half more than Joseph required. If the investor is 
particular and buys municipal bonds, he will realize 
about 4 percent, of which taxes would absorb thirty- 
five percent, or nearly twice what Joseph was satisfied 
with, 


A concrete example will show the correctness of ~ 


these general statements. A large estate under my 
management, mostly invested in Chicago real estate, 
paid in taxes in 1912 a total of $60,912.01. All its 
other real estate expenses, such as wages of janitors, 





Joseph’s government in Egypt; 
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engineers, elevator conductors, painting, calsomining, 
carpenter, plumbing and roof repairs and renewals, 
fire and accident insurance, light, heat, water and 
power-house supplies, legal and miscellaneous ex- 
penses combined amounted to $41,107.24 in the 
aggregate. The taxes were 263% percent of its gross 
rentals. As its manager, I should prefer Joseph's 
régime, and should like to elect him Assessor and 
Board of Review. 

The only real justification for the exceedingly high 
rates of taxation prevailing in our large cities is the 
large number of functions now assumed by public 
authorities. Police and fire protection, public health 
by preventive measures and the hospital, education of 
the masses, care of the public parks, with conveniences 
for all the people, these all are met by the general 
taxes either in whole or part. I am not historian 
enough to say how much of these was undertaken by 
but religion was 
allied with the state, and much of the public funds 
went to support its ritual and build its magnificent 
temples, on outlay that we do not undertake from our 
taxes, 

Evanston, ILt, 








Molding Lives at Our Family Al[tars 


Real life testimonies telling how Family Worship has become a 
necessity and a delight in widely different homes 





“ They have not yet themselves learned enough about praying toa 


preciate how important it is.” 


That this is the only reason for failure to have family worship in a Christian home is the convic- 


tion expresed in a recent editorial in The Continent. 
truth that no other conditions form a real bar to establishing the altar in any home. 


The testimonies on this page bear out the 
On page 372 


of this issue, in Dr. Stone’s Family Worship department, is suggested a topic of vital present intere 


for intercession i in Christian homes. 


Inthe de partment ** From the Missionary Watch Tower,” con- 


ducted by Professor Beach and appearing twice a month, will be found suggestions. of praye 
needs gathered from thé world missionary field. The human family with its needs may join at 
the altar in your home, as it does in the heart of the Lord of the Harvest. 


After the Father was Called Home.—For — years 
ago my young husband and I started out in life together, 
and the fire upon the family‘altar has been burning ever 
since, although thirteen years ago he passed. to «@ glorious 
reward, I have gathered my. children around the sacred 
altar ever since,, We can no more live without this season 
of prayer than we could without our daily bread. 

The more we have to do, the busier the day, the more 
time we wish to spend in reading God’s Word and prayer. 

My two daughters and I live together, Weare our own 
bread-winners, and how good God is in supplying us! 
We give him back his tenth before anything is taken out 
for our own necessities, 

We meet together after breakfast for about ten or fifteen 
minutes, using for Bible reading the passages selected by 
the International Lesson Committee. Each one prays, 
beginning with the younger daughter, then the older, the 
mother last, all uniting in the Lord’s Prayer. We read a 
‘*thought’’ for the day from ‘* Earnest Workers’’ and 
J. R.'Miller’s ** Bits of Pasture.’’ 

We also use the daily prayer-books for Foreign and 
Home Missions furnished by our Southern Presbyterian 
Church, 

Every blessing results from our family worship. What 
sacred associations hover about its sacred memory !— 
Jennie K. Hill, Fulton, Ky. 


** At Home and Abroad,”’— We have had family worship 
every day of our married life. For the last ten years it has 
been our custom to read the daily Bible-readings in con- 
nection with the Sunday-school lesson each morning, and 
then pray at the breakfast-table. If I am away from home 
and in some other home, I read the same lesson, knowing 
that my wife is reading it in our home also. 

We would not start on a day’s journey without taking 
time to read the Word.— W. Fred Long, Jackson, Miss. 


Facing the Question of Surrender.—The summer I 
was nineteen I attended a camp-meeting at Old Orchard, 
Maine. .At the first morning prayer-meeting I heard a 
message that appealed to me strongly; it was just what I 
was longing for as a Christian. I remained away from the 
preaching-service to be alone with the Lord and my Bible. 
As I knelt in my tent seeking to know God’s will and de- 
siring to make a full surrender to him, there came to me 
very clearly the question, ‘* Will you go home and start a 
family altar?’ 

We had started family worship about the time I was 
converted, at fourteen, as my father was also reached by 
the same meetings, but he had grown rather indifferent, 
_. and I was away much of the school year ; so it had been 
discontinued. I do not recall that I had felt that as a duty 
for me till it came as the test of my surrender of my will to 
God. 

After a struggle, I said : 


** Yes, Lord, I’ll do anything 
thou dost want me to do; 


only let Christ fill my heart and 


life." A great peace and joy resulted. 
Many times in the following week was I tempted to 
dread the home-going or to doubt whether I’d_ be faithful, 


bet Christ helped me to say always, ‘‘I w#// do thy will, 


only help me, Father,’’ 
he first night conditions could | scarcely. have béen 
harder. ‘" A cousin of my father’s, who was prone to ¢nti- 


cize Christians, while taking no ‘active’ part in the Lord’s 
work herself, was visiting us. I had no libefty to mention 
the subject until my only brother, who ‘was not a Chris- 
tian, came in. Then I said to father, ‘* Don’t you think 
we ought to haye a family altar? Won’t you read?”’ 

I think he asked me to do so. My brother said he was 
going to bed, and left the room. That hurt me, but the 
Lord wonderfully blessed us then, and at later times, It 
has been our custom ever since, 

Many times in those earlier days I had schoolmates or 
friends visiting me who were not Christians, or who were 
Universalists, and in one case an agnostic, and I used to 
think it would be easy if only father would take the initia- 
tive. However, I feel sure it was a source of strength to 
me, and helped me to grow in Christian character. Vis- 
itors have been blessed and have been a blessing to us,— 
Ellen A, Winslow, Springfield, Mass. 


In the Son’s Family.— We were married more than 
forty years ago, and the first morning in our new home we 
began morning prayer, and have kept it up, except during 
severe illness, ever since. 

I cannot tell you of all the results, as no one can know 
them, but one thing is sure, only good has come from it. 
Our children are in the church, and are consistent workers. 

When our son married, he did not drop the home cus- 
tom, and when children came he read from an illustrated 
work on the Bible, so that they could better understand. 

It was a beautiful sight to see him with one on his lap and 
one looking over his shoulder, or to listen to the questions 
Om Se allowed to ask after the prayer. 

e have prayers just after breakfast, as it takes not more 
than ten minutes. 

My husband selects the Scripture the night before, usually 
part of a chapter, and on Sunday the Sunday-school les- 
son is read, followed by a prayer, all kneeling. 

With this begirining of the day in prayer, the day is 
started right, with no cross or unkind words or acts.— 
A. £. W. 


Before an Early Train.—I live in a suburban town 
where every moment in the morning is precious, as I have 
to catch an early train to the city. _ We have family prayers 
directly after breakfast. 
one, a verse around. Then follows a short ‘prayer by me, 
followed by the Lord’s Prayer in concert. Our servant 
always unites with us. The whole thing only takes five 
minutes.—Zours Botsot, LaGrange, Jil. 


When Children Demand Family Worship.— We be- 
gan our family worship the-first night of: our honeymoon ; 
we never thought of any other course, for, thank God, it 
had been the daily practise of both our homes all our lives. 

Our family worship at.this time is directed almost en- 
tirely for the benefit of our children, who are eight, six, 
and four years old. We were both raised in Scotch 


We read a chapter, or part of 
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homes, where attendance. at worship was not only xy 
lutely compulsory, but was entirely ‘‘ over our heads ’’ 
far as any participation on our part was concerned, I fe 
our participation in interest an apie cbunye read our 
verses and sang. 

So now we gather the little family together at their oar 
time (between seven and eight o’clock), and read a part 
the Bible that is well within their understanding, Lasea 
in the New Testament, not forgetting to run over with 
them the story of the previous night’s reading, and ex- 
plaini mg and a all big words or hard passages as 
we rea We usually take only a natural division of the 
narrative such as given in the American Revision (which 
we use), and the whole time does not usually exceed ten 
minutes, 

The prayer that follows is always as simple and earnest 
as possible, special mention being made of any unusual 
need in the children’s lives, the sickness of playmates, etc.,' 
and always for the little brothers and sisters in India and 
China and Egypt who do not know of Jesus. 

The more definite needs of the parents are met in the 
Morning Watch. Thank God for it. 

What are the resultant blessings? Well, one of the 
reatest was recently when the oldest child in the first in- 
iormal prayer that we have known her to make, after pray- 

ing for the little girls in India, finished up with, ** And, 
dear Jesus, when I am big enough send me over to them, 
too. ” 

Another result is that the children thomenives demand 
family worship every night! And the spur is often needed 
‘on a tired papa, who remembers the time that his papa, 
very justly maybe, accused him of ‘‘ sneaking off to bed’’ 
to escape family worship.—A. NV. Fraser, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Where There are No Children.—We always observe 
family worship twice a day, at the close of breakfast in the 
morning, and just before retiring at night. Nothing has 
ever peevoetat our doing this even though we may have 
overslept and must catch an early train. In such a case 
the time used may be shorténed, but reading and prayer 
are never omitted. 

Our family consists of my husband-and-myself. In the 
morning sometimes we bath read, alternately, and some- 
times I do all the reading. We éach offer prayer, At 
night I read, and usually each prays, but occasionally only 
one ofus. If we have guests, and they are willing to read, 
they are supplied with a Bible, and we read a verse around, 
or occasionally the guest is handed the Bible and makes 
his own selection and reads it alone. 

We always read consecutively, never choosing our Scrip- 
ture at random, We do-not always read the books of the 
Bible in: the: order they are given, but we always read a 
book through,- and <in ‘the -New-Testament:. usually, hegin 
with Matthew and read straight through to the close. of 
Revelation. Sometimes we use the Daily Readings on the 
Sunday-school lessons in the morning, but when we do 
*not, we follow the above plan, 

T believe that family worship may be observed’ in every 
home if the members of the family are determined so to 
do, and that the family altar is very necessary in homes 
where there are children.—Carrie H. Chattin; Sardinia, 
N.Y. 


How the Children Learn Verses.—For some years 'we 
have observed family worship in our home. Our method 
is to have:it at the breakfast table. . When seated we each 
recite from memory a verse of Scripture. For our chil- 
dren, three of them, we have verses by the alphabet. For 
instance, the ‘‘C’”’ verse is ‘*Come unto me,”’ etc, ‘This 
way the children have learned more than twenty verses of 
the very best portions of the Word. We often comment on 
a verse. Sometimes we quote verses in harmony with inci- 
dents of life. Recently when a perplexing question had 
just been settled, the mother quoted next morning at 
breakfast, ‘‘ Commit thy way unto the Lord, trust also in 
him and he shall bring it to pass.’’ We could not keep 
‘house without this daily practise. Each morning we re- 
member the son who is now away in college.—C, A. Freer, 
Millersburg, Ohio. 


When Tempted to Omit Worship.—In our family we 
leave the breakfast table. for family worship. The time 
occupied in the service is from twenty minutes to a half- 
hour, 

We feel that the blessings in the spiritual life have been 
large. The acknowledgment of our heavenly Father is a 
duty clearly prompted. Our family history has been one 
of varied prosperity in temporal things, but the covenant- 
keeping God has been faithful to us, and wé have been 
more than fed in material things. 

A faithful pastor impressed on us the importance of 
secret and family prayer when my wife and I commenced 
the obedient life in his church, We had just.married and 
were living in a fashionable boarding-house, and our pray- 
ing was done in our own room, but the practise of family 
worship then started has been kept up many years. 

In later years in our own house we have been tempted 
at times to omit the service in the presence of worldly and 
unsympathizing guests, but we have never failed once. 
How could we fail to honor our Saviour in our own home 
when we hope for his recognition in his own dwelling. 

Much depends upon the mother, or theeone who takes 
a mother’s place in the family. She can break down or 
taboo family worship in most any family. Her sympathy 
and ordering of the routine of family life will make it a 
permanent feature in every home when the husband has 
any prompting at all to this important duty. 

After an experience of fifty-four years, we praise God 


( Continued on page 374) 
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New Methods Successful Workers Have Tried } i 


An unusual and effective plan for teaching the Review Lesson, described here by the adult 
class teacher who used it, may just fit the needs of your class 





The Color Guard in a Patriotic School 


UNIQUE flag-raising service, in charge of United 
States soldiers, in the Bible School of the First 
Baptist Church at Evanston, Illinois, resulted 

in a large attendance at the school on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 22, 1912, and proved of great patriotic inspiration. 

Superintendent W. J. Sherer, who has made a 
name for himself among the superintendents of IIli- 
nois for the originality and effectiveness of his meth- 
ods, has long believed that one of the missions of the 
Sunday-school is to inculcate patriotism, and no holi- 
day of national significance passes without brief appro- 
priate exercises in the school the Sunday following. 

Recently Mr. Sherer conceived the idea of having 
a color’ guard appointed, and the Stars and Stripes 
raised and lowered ‘at each Sunday service. In order 
to have the ceremony performed with due conformity 
to army regulations, he asked the co-operation of the 
commanding officer at Fort Sheridan, who at once 
detailed Corporal Downey and two privates to give 
the necessary demonstration. A fourteen-foot staff 
was erected in the Sunday-school auditorium, and 
behind it a large electric fan was placed, so that Old 
Glory should float to the breeze. The school stood at 
attention both during the raising and lowering of the 
flag, while the school orchestra furnished the airs that 
are always played by military bands on such occasions 
at army posts,—/ames M. Stifler, Evanston, Ill. 


. 
Using the Times on Review Sunday 


HE Men's Bible Class of the Bloor Street Presby- 
terian Church of Toronto uses The Sunday 
School Times effectively in its studies, and espe- 

cially in an occasional review. The review for March 
30, 1913, was based on the Times’ issue of March 15, 
and was entitled ‘‘ 1-2-6-12-1.'’ Good use was also 
made of the blackboard, on which was drawn a dia- 
gram showing how the review was outlined. This 
diagram consisted of five columns, headed by the 
figures 1, 2, 6, 12, and 1." 

Under figure 1 was written : ‘‘ What is involved in 
being truly religious? Three answers given in the 
paragraph ‘A Lesson Summary.’ ’’ 

This paragraph, clipped from the Times and handed 
to one of the members, was read as the keynote in 


opening the review. The three answers were : 
. 
1. In God we live and we will have our being. 


2. The only real sin is disobedience to God. 
3. The only real religion is absolute belief in God. 


There followed the reading, by different members, 
of illustrations, taken from Mr. Stifler's Pilot and 
from the Round-Table, and of a prayer from Dr. 
Stone’s column, which served to develop these defi- 
nitions of real religion. 

Thirty members of the class took some part, and 
practically everything used in connection with the 
review was from the Times’ columns._ 

The extracts clipped from various lesson articles 
were pasted on separate sheets of paper, numbered in 
succession and handed to as many different members, 
who read them at the appropriate-time in the devel- 
opment of the lesson. 

Under figure 2 was included Professor Clow's an- 
alysis of the twelve lessons of the quarter in two sec- 
tions of six lessons each,—namely: 


1. The record of God’s dealings with the race. 
2. ‘The record of God’s dealings with the single human 
family. 


This analysis, described in two paragraphs of Pro- 
fessor Clow's, read by two members, provided the 
first expansion of the main thought. 

Under figure 6, Professor Clow’s six paragraphs— 
three dealing with a subdivision of his first section, 
and three with the second section—were read by as 
many different members, 

Under figure 12, Dr. Griffith Thomas’ paragraphs, 
dealing with each of the twelve lessons, were also read 
in proper sequence, and a final paragraph under an- 
other figure 1, correlated all the lessons of the quarter 
into the one supreme truth of the «‘ Purpose of God."’ 

The teacher had written the outline on the black- 
board in advance of the lesson. The board was’ cov- 
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ered by a white sheet, which was moved to display 
the writing as fast as the selections were read, and the 
lesson plan was correspondingly developed. Thus 
the eye was focussed on the working out of the review 
thought from stage to stage. 

In addition to the reading of the extracts mentioned, 
the exercises were diversified by the further reading 
of some of the ‘* Lesson Points,’’-the prize Illustration 
for the week, one or two of Ridgway’s illustrations, 
and two of Dr. Stone's prayers, the teacher summing 
up the essence of the review. 

The exercise occupied only a half-hour of time, 
interest was maintained throughout to an unusual 
degree, a number of the rank-and-file.members took 
part for the first time, and all pronounced it one of 
the best reviews the class had ever enjoyed. —Frank 
Yeigh, Toronto, Canada.. 


For the “ Fresh-Air” Children 


ERHAPS the greatest religious problem of our 
day is that of the big city, and to bring the 
country adult class into vital and helpful touch 

with it, even if only for an hour, is worth something. 
Here is what three men’s classes did : 

Every year we had given money for the city chil- 
dren who camped near us,—children transplanted for 
a couple vf weeks, in groups of fifty, from one of the 
most congested districts of Chicago This time we 
did better : we took supper with them a supper which 
we furnished and they served. 

We ate seated in a great circle upon he ground, a 
man and a child, alternately, and then for two spell- 
bound hours we enjoyed their program of songs and 
stories and ‘‘stunts.’" The evening swelled our con- 
tributions for city missions, but our chief asset was 
the contribution to our own moral and spiritual edu- 
cation. Some men among us learned, in those three 
hours, more about social settlements than they had 
ever known before in all their lives. 

If anywhere near you there is an encampment of 
‘* fresh-air’’ children, remember, don’t send, go.— 
Frederick Hall, Dundee, Ill. 


An Old Folks’ Bible Class 


HE writer spent a couple of Sundays on Cape 
Cod some years ago, and one Sunday he at- 
tended a small Sunday-school in which there 

was a Class of twelve old men and women, none of 
whom were less than sixty-five years of age. They 
were placid and comfortable-looking old people, who 
derived genuine enjoyment from their study of the 
Bible. The teacher was a white-haired old deacon 
whose method would never have done for a modern 
and progressive organized Bible class, but it satisfied 
these old people, and one could hardly wish it other 
than it was. When the teacher was asked if the class 
was organized, he said : 

‘*No; for you see that we are just a passel of real 
old folks who are not able to do lots o’ the things the 
organized class dees, so we just come together on 
Sundays to study the Bible. Folks as old as we are 
do well, accordin’ to my way of lookin’ at it, to 
ruther keep by ourselves, although we are all in sym- 
pathy with the organized class movement. Most of 
us are beyond threescore, so we couldn't be depended 
on to serve on committees an’ git out an’ do things. 
But we.do enjoy our comin’ together of a Sunday 
here in our own quiet little room an’ studying the 
Bible-in our own way. No class in the school has a 
higher average of attendance. We ruther pride our- 
selves on all being so old and still able to come to 
Sunday-school ev'ry Sunday. No Bible class in the 
school gets more enjoyment out of its work than our 
old folks’ class.* : 

The old folks’ class should be a part of every Bible 
school, and no room in the church should be too 
good for a class of this kind. And as old age is the 
age of unquestioned privilege, the old folks’ class 
should be allowed to carry on its work in its own 
way.. There is no more pleasing sight than a class 
of white-haired old men and women drawing near to 
God and seeking to learn more of his will through 
the medium of the Bible class.—1/. M7. M. 


Real Training of Negro Teachers 


SUDDEN light in the night compels our eyes 
and our thoughts. Just so a new Christian 
work recently riveted attention in Birmingham, 

Alabama, —the first Bible training-school for negroes 
taught by the International field workers, 

At the same time the Bible training-school of the 
Birmingham district was holding its annual meetings, 
and several members of the faculty divided their time 
between the two, giving the colored people splendid 
lectures by such teachers as Dr. Hamill, Dr. W. O. 
Carver, Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, Mr. John Alexander, 
and the Rev. H. C. Lyman. 

At the opening session on Sunday night, November 
3 1912, fully twelve hundred negroes were present, 
and throughout the week, in spite of their daily employ- 
ment, some three hundred registered as actual stu- 
dents, eager to take diplomas at the end of the course. 

A graded union, similar to the two large organiza- 
tions for white teachers in this city, is the principal 
outcome, This will be controlled, not by the usual 
officers, but by a board of directors, eight white men 
from the Men’s Graded Union, and two, a pastor and 
a layman, from each of the seven denominations repre- 
sented by the negroes. Committees, appointed by 
this board, will look after the various phases of the 
work. The sessions will be held on Sunday nights, 
with local white people whom the colored folks re- 
spect and feel to be in sympathy with them to teach 
the regular Sunday-school lessons which they, in turn, 
are to give to their classes next Sunday. 

Only people familiar with Southern conditions can 
appreciate what this means. Before the war each 
slave-owner felt himself more or less responsible for 
the moral as well as the physical condition of his 
slaves, and not a few of them had their negroes regu- 
larly in the galleries or back pews of the churches, 
where they heard intelligent Christian preaching. 

But since they were freed, they have had as a race 


_only such preaching and teaching as they could give 


each other, with all the crudeness, the painful lack of 
education, and the more serious lack of spirituality 
and character, 

Yet they have a real zeal for better things, as the 
one hundred and seventy colored churches in Birming- 
ham (far outnumbering the white churches) can tes- 
tify. They have also done one fine thing without 
instruction (possibly because they knew nothing else 
to teach each other) and that is the memorizing of 
Scripture. The response to chairman's request, in 
the opening session, for ‘favorite verses'’ simply 
amazed the visiting faculty, one of whom declared it 
‘*hurried the leader to stop them."’ 

The Rev. H. C. Lyman, International Superin- 
tendent of work for negroes, expresses himself as 
greatly pleased by the new line of effort started here. 

Mr. Lyman began work about two years ago, by vis- 
iting all the large colored schools, talking Sunday-school 
work to the students and faculties, and organizing nor- 
mal classes among them. Twenty-five such classes 
have been set to definite study in the one year, the 
text-book most commonly used being ‘‘ Training the 
Teacher.’” One hundred and twenty of the books 
were sold in Atlanta alone. The work of these young 
negroes was followed by a really difficult examination 
and their papers submitted for approval to the Na- 
tional Baptist Board and the Northern Methodist 
Board, who awarded seventy-five First Standard 
diplomas this first year. 

And this is but the beginning of Sunday-school 
training in these centers of secular instruction, for in 
every one of the institutions it is to be henceforth a 
permanent part of the curriculum ; and gradually, as 
these students go out into life to teach their people, 
much may be expected. 

In the meantime the Birmingham movement for 
immediate improvement in the local Sunday-schools is 
heralded as of vital importance. To give colored 
pastors and teachers a correct knowledge of next Sun- 
day's lesson and a plan for imparting it in such a way 
as to impress their classes is a splendid thing. We 


will be safe in saying that the Birmingham Negro 
Graded Union will soon be noted for results as well 
as for being the first of its kind in the United States, 
—Lee McCrae, Birmingham Alabama. 








~~ 
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LESSON 13. JUNE 29. REVIEW—THE VICTORIES OF FAITH 


Golden Text: This is the victory that hath overcome the world, even our faith.—1 John § : 4 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


O YOU like to watch a good mechanic at his 
work? Nearly 7 one does. You have rs- 
ticed how a fringe of spectators is geaerolly to 

be found wherever the workmen are engaged in lay- 
ing the foundation of a new office-building. We are 
all mechanics at heart. The desire to ‘‘do” and to 
‘*make” runs with our blood. If you ever have a 
chance, you must go and see a first-class cabinet- 
maker do his work. The first impression you !:ave 
is that he is very slow. He is so cautious about the 
piece of wood that he willuse. He looks the grain 
all over, and sights along the edges to see if it is 
warped, Maybe, after all, he will not use a certain 
piece which seems all right, and if you ask why, he 
will tell you that this piece is all right now, but that 
it is poorly seasoned, and is liable to ‘‘ warp” and 
‘* check ” after it is glued up, and so he dare not use 
it. When, however, he has selected the proper wood, 
he is yet very deliberate about his measuring and 
laying out the various pieces. But he seems to do 
his cutting very fast. Swiftly and with remarkable 
precision he saws and planes. It looks easy. Yet 
not a stroke is guesswork. He allows even for the 
width of his pencil-marks and the amount of wood 
consumed by the saw-teeth. After a while a piece 
is cut to suit him and laid aside, or one or two bits 
are cut, fitted, glued, and put together in the clamps 
to dry, while he goes on making more pieces. Most 
amateurs are bunglers at such work because they are 
not careful enough, and slight the details, Godisa 
master-mechanic, and he selected cross-grained Jacob 
and rejected coarse-grained Esau. He sawed out the 
splendid Joseph, and how perfectly they all fitted 
when gathered together down there in Egypt. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 
[ The references, except,as noted, are to lesson articles in the ‘Times. ] 
Dr, H. Clay Trumbull, in his book .‘‘ Teaching and 
Teachers,” points out the difference between re- 
viewing and new-viewing. He emphasizes the im- 
portance of repetition, reiteration, and recapitula- 
tion and revision, even going so far as to Say that 
four lessons of new work and forty-eight of review 
would leave more impress on a than forty-eight 
on new work and no review. he wise teacher will 
always devote some of each lesson hour to a review 
of the preceding lesson, remembering the infallible 
rule of learning that ‘ceaseless review is the price 
of knowledge.” But Dr, Trumbull says that there 
is another process that may be called new-viewing 
the lessons, —the lessons that previously ‘‘ were 
looked at only in their 2 Sage may give an ut- 
terly new view of the whole,—a view of them in their 
relation to each other and to a common whole which 
would not have heen possible except from this later 
standpoint of observation.” This is the process that 
Dr. Clow has followed out and which some teachers 
will do well to follow. Dr, Thomas Bg het cpa a con- 
nected narrative of the lessons and their meaning, 
while Mr, Ridgway’s practical applications and Dr. 
Wells’ question hints amply furnish needed details. 
On page 367 of this issue, an article by a Bible 
class teacher tells how The Sunday School Times 
lesson department was used effectively in teaching 
the First Quarterly Review. ‘The same method may 
be helpful in many classes in presenting this review. 
A frequent criticism of Joseph is made because of 
his policy of heavily taxing the Egyptian people. On 
page 365 a modern business man discusses the gues- 
tion, ‘‘ Was Joseph a Harsh Tax-Gatherer ?” 


The Class in Session 

There are two or three great big every-day ques- 
tions about every-day life that a close observation of 
the life of Jacob, which includes that of Joseph, will 
help to answer. Possibly we ~< come toa better 
understanding of this section of Genesis if we start 
out from this viewpoint. One such question quite 
often heard is, ‘‘ Why does the Bible hold up for us 
so unworthy a character as Jacob?” That question 
really arises from a false and somewhat heathenish 
idea of what the Bible is. The Bible is not a collec- 
tion of pictures of perfect men, but of sinners who 
found their way to God as in Jacob's case, or sin- 
ners who never found God, as in the case of Esau. 





~The one thing to note in Jacob's life is the thing that 


Professor Clow points out (paragraph 2),—amid all 
his dishonesty he had ome good quality: he valued 
spiritual things. He believed in God, and believed 
that God's promises were most valuable. Observe 
too what Professor Clow says about Esau,—-whole- 
some, hearty, open-air Esau (Gal. 6: 7, 8; Heb. 11: 
20-22). ‘The difference between Jacob and Esau is 
shown in Lesson 1. The peculiar grip with which 
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Lesson Calendar for the Second Quarter 


Golden Text for the Quarter: This is the victory that hath 
overcome the world, even our faith.—1 John 5: 4. 


1. April6—Jacob and Esau... ... . Gen. 25: 3 27: 1-4 
J Golden Text: Isa. 30 : 18 Tv ie a . 


2. April 13—Jacob at Bethel... .......... Gen, 28 : 10-22 
Golden Text: Gen. 28 : 15 
3- April 20.—Jacob’s Meeting with Esau . . . Gen. 32: 3 to 33:17 


Golden Text : Eph. 4 : 32 


4- April 27.—Jeseph Sold into Egypt .. ........ Gen. 37 
Golden Text: 1 Cor 13:4 ; 
5. May 4.—Joseph Int Rs noes 0 he Oxdn Gen. 
J Golden Text: Job 32:8 ° 
6. May 11.—Joseph Made Ruler of Egypt ..... . Gen, 41 : 1-45 


Golden Text: 1 Pet. 5:5 


Or, Whitsuntide Lesson—The Gifts of the Spirit . 1 Cor. 12 : 2-22 
Golden Text: 1 Cor. 12:4 


7. May 18.—Joseph Meets His Brethren. ......... Gen. 42 
Golden Text: Gal. 6:7 
8. May 25.—Joseph and Benjamin. .........05-. Gen. 
3 Golden t ext: 1 John 2: 10 - 


9. June 1 —Joseph Tests His Brethren 
Golden Text: Jas. 5 : 16 
10. June 8.—Joseph Forgives His Brethren . . . Gen. 45:1 to 46:7 
n Text: Psa. 133: 1 
11. June 15.—Jacob Before Pharaoh . . Gen, 46 : 28 to 47: 12, 28-31 
; and Golden ‘Text: Rom. 8: 33° # _— 
12, Jume 22.—The Blinding Effect of Sin (Temper- 
Gout DOs eee eee Amos 6 : 1-8 
Golden Text: Amos 5: 14 
13. June 29.—Review—The Victories of Faith 








Jacob laid hold of the promises of the unseen God 
appears at Bethel, on his way to Laban, and again 
at the brook Jabbok (Lesson 3). At the end of this 
part of Jacob's life he is a very different man, and is 
named ‘‘Israel” to indicate it.. Esau remains the 
same healthy, hearty animal. 

A second common question of life is: ‘‘Why do 
good persons have to suffer?” Many people have 
the feeling that goodness ought to merit immediate 
and constant prosperity. The life of Joseph may 
fairly be taken as at least a partial answer to this 
question. It is quite apparent that Joseph had com- 
mitted no crime that was at all commensurate with 
the amount of hardship that came to him. On the 
contrary, he was the very finest flower of the family. 
His hardship was the means of bringing to him per- 
sonally life’s greatest satisfactions, and also, as Pro- 
fessor Clow points out (paragraph 3), he was the 
means of preparing a new sphere for his family. 
They were saved by his sacrifice. The passage in 
Acts chosen for this lesson, and Lessons 4, 5, and 6, 
as sketched by Dr. Thomas, indicate this. 

A third great question, sometimes asked one way 
and sometimes another, is this: ‘‘ Why are we left so 
much in doubt and darkness about the great issues 
of life?” The brethren of Joseph were in a state of 
fear and bewilderment from the time they first ap- 
peared before him until his discovery of himself to 
them. This delayed revelation was not because 
Joseph was inclined to toy with his brothers as a cat 
with a mouse. He delayed to accept them until they, 
by confession and repentance, were fit to be ac- 
“ee Professor Clow treats of this (paragraph 4). 

sson 11 is a triumphant demonstration of the 
power of God’s grace. Here is Jacob sweetened, 
purified, trustful, testifying to Pharaoh of his God, 
and his sons tested and cleansed, submitting gladly 
to the generous and unselfish rule of the brother 
they had wronged, and Joseph the humble and 
vigorous recipient of imperial power by reason of his 
willingness to abide by the shaping hand of God. 


A Lesson Summary 


To overcome the world does not mean that we 
dominate it as a conquering general dominates the 
land that his soldiers have taken, nor as the warrior 
whose foe lies dead at his feet. The victory of the 
Christian is not like that. Christian victory means 
an enemy who is transformed into a friend. The 
faith that overcomes the world is the faith that trans- 
forms a bad world into a good one. The judgment 
of the godless is not likethis. Their judgment says: 
‘‘Is this man bad? Out with him.” The judgment 
of God says: ‘‘Is this man Jacob a liar pe a cheat? 
Then let us transform him into Israel.” The true 
man of God is like his leader in this very respect. 
He is not harsh toward the world of sinners, but pa- 
tient, skilful, and loving, and thus overcomes the 
world. The story of Jacob and his sons is a story of 
sin overcome by love, sin conquered, transformed, 
and turned into something new. 


Questions for Class Use 


1. What was the one quality in Jacob that made it pos- 
sible for God to develop him? 

2. What quality did Esau lack that made it impossible 
to develop him? 

3. What seems to you te be the most critical point in 
Jacob’s life? 


4- Why was Joseph called u to go th h so much 
hardship ? , Per we eae 

5. What sort of man does Pharaoh seem to you to have 
been ? 

6, What was the most critical point in Joseph’s career? 

t Why did Joseph delay so long to make himself known 
to his brothers ? 


Other Teaching Points 

. Patience is a tremendous asset in this life. How patient 
God, was with Jacob. How patient Jacob learned to be. 
How patient Joseph was under unjust treatment. 

It is not the amount of wickedness in a man that decides 
his destiny, but the presence of any regard for God. If 
he has no regard for God, even though he be fairly 
decent, yet that man’s destiny is destruction. ‘‘ The pub- 
licans and the harlots enter into the kingdom before you,’’ 
said Jesus to the Pharisees. 

The man whom it is safe to put into a position of great. 
esas is the man who knows that there is a._power above 

im in God to which he is. responsible. 

Jonter's exaltation was not for himself alone, but that 
he might be a saviour to others, This is the finest concep- 
tion of success. 

Leave the hard problems to God. He can always work 
them out to the rightanswer. How wonderfully he worked 
out the problem of Jacob and his family. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Exod. 1; 8-14, 22 to 2: 10.) 

Scripture is not careful of time or details when they 
are not vital. The next lesson records an event that 
occurred after the passage of an interval of time as 
long as that from the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus until to-day. The story of the Hebrews told in 
a brief paragraph is simply one of growth and multi- 
plication during all these centuries; When the next 
great change comes, it is brought about through the 
medium of a man, and now we begin to study this 
man and to see how he came to be a great leader. 


1. Why does suppression never subdue a nation? 
2. Pick out some apparent qualities in Moses’ mother, 
3. What benefit did the Fale : baby, gain, by, his 
mother’s scheme ? ee: 
4. Show the courage of these Hebrew people. as indi- 
cated in chapter 1. 
. 5. See if you can discover in the lesson : 


A man who got too nervous for his good. 
When a ‘‘lickin’ ’”’ does no good, 
The best kind of bravery. 
The time to ‘‘holler.” 
One who was playing the game without knowing it. 
Evanston, ILL, 
% 


Facts and Teachings of the Quarter 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


A brief but valuable list of books old and new for collat- 
eral study, bearing on the International lessons for the 
second six months of the year, and prepared by Professor 
Griffith Thomas, is published on page 374 of this issue. 


NTRODUCTION.—The lessons of the past six 
months, all taken from Genesis, can be linked 
together according to the Golden Text by regard- 

ing them as illustrating the faith seen in various 
ways in the leading characters. Thus, Abel sug- 
gene the Response of Faith; Enoch, the Walk of 

aith; Noah, the Confession of Faith; Abraham, the 
Obedience of Faith; and Isaac, the Patience of Faith. 
The lessons of the last quarter are taken from Jacob 
and Joseph, illustrating the Training of Faith and 
the Triumph of Faith. 

Lesson 1.—/acoéd and Esau; God's will concerning 
the sons had been made clear and was evidently no 
secret (25:23). This is the key of the story. The 
bargain of the brothers illustrates the contrasts in 
their temperaments. Esau was indifferent to spir- 
itual realities. Jacob, while crafty, was profoundly 
impressed with the reality of God’s promises and 
purpose. So.in chapter 27 we have plots and coun- 
terplots. The plot of Isaac the father was totally 
unwarranted, for he knew God's will. The mother’s 
counterplot was without justification, for she ought 
to have trusted in God. The younger son’s compli- 
ance was blameworthy, because he was of age and 
responsible, The elder brother’s mortification in his 
defeat is clearly seen, without any trace of genuine 
repentance for wrong-doing. 

esson 2.—/acob at Bethel: God's personal deal- 
ings with Jacob commence here; the first of a series 
of revelations. The journey was ostensibly in search 
of a wife, but also in reality as a protection against 
Esau. ‘The dream was intended to remind Jacob of 
the gulf between him and God, and at the same fime 
of the necessity and provision of communication. 
The ladder was only symbolical of, and introductory 
to, the revelation of God to Jacob concerning the Mes- 
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sianic inheritance. The response of Jacob is note- 

worthy, as he felt surprise at finding God where he 

fancied himself to be alone, aud pledges himself to 

remember this incident by a vow ot gifts. ‘The story 

Roar ms; a deep mark on Israel (Hos. 12: 4; 
mt: 51). 

Lesson 3.—/acob's Meeting with Esau: Although 

the birthright and the blessing had been obtained eS 
acob, did not permit ion until he had 
rst acknowledged Esau as his lord and renounced 
all claim as the result of this evil bargain (32: 4, 5). 
Nor did he enter upon it until it came naturally into 
his possession after Esau had abandoned it (36: 6). 
The messengers of God were sent to prepare him first 
of all (32: 1, 2}; then: eame the messe of man 
(vs. 3-6). The obsequiousness of Jacob's m 
does not sound well from.one who had met the angels 
of God: News cameof Esau's journey, accompanied 
by armed men. Theold hostility seems to have been 
roused up; then came the fear of man in Jacob's dis- 
tress (vs. 7, 8); together with his fear of God as ex- 
ssed in his prayer. He calls on God, and yet he 
Ss not realize what the m of the angels really 
meant. All through there was dread of man and dis- 
trust of God, but Peniel was to teach him through Di- 
vine discipline that only when he was helpless in him- 
self could he expect the assurance of Divine power. 

Lesson 4.—/oseph Sold into Egypt The prepara- 
tion for the transformation of the household into the 
nation ins here. The narrative is fuller than else- 
where. | h’s home life: is first seen, with the 
jealousy of his brethren, Then come his dreams, 
which evidently impressed his father. His mission 
to his brethren was carried out at the request of 
—— and this gave the needed opportunity to tie 

rethren to show their callousnessand cruelty, They 
sold Joseph, and the outcome was his journey into 
Egypt. ‘The inconsolable grief of Jacob is the touch- 
ing close of this episode. 
sson 5.—/oseph Interprets Dreams: Joseph 
was loyal to God at all times, and whether in service 
or elsewhere God was first. The story of how Joseph 
was put into prison illustrates his faithfulness to God. 
In his peril he persisted 1n what. was right, and amid 
calumny he was silent. ‘Then came the hand of God 
in the connection of Joseph with the two important 
servants of Pharaoh. Once again en og was asso- 
ciated with dreams, and tells the butler and baker 
what was to happen. Joseph’s testimony to God in 
regard to interpretation is a striking feature of his 
life. God was the source, but his sefvant was the 
channel, After thé déliverance of the butler’ there 
was another terrible two years, during which Joseph 
was waiting patiently. his time’ must have done 
much in steadying his character. 

Lesson 6.—/oseph Made Ruler of Egypi: On the 
human side, Joseph's suffering was due to injustice 
and ingratitude; on-the divine side it was permitted 
and overruled for training for the future. ‘The 
dreams of the king are first recorded, followed by the 
failure of the magicians. Then the recollection of 
the butler by a law of mental association. How little 
brings about very much! The call of the prisoner 
soon followed, and Joseph stood before Pharaoh. 
The contrast was striking. Again Joseph disclaimed 
anything personal, pointing Pharaoh to God. The 
reward of the interpreter was readily, bestowed, and * 
— was appointed head over the land. Hisintel- 

ectual. moral, and spiritual gifts are ail evident. 

Lesson 7.—/oseph Meets his Brethren: More links 
in the wonderful chain of providence. The famine 
affected surrounding lands, and soon the sons of 
Jacob had to make a pecan to Egypt. Benjamin 
was left behind. with the father. When they arrived 
in Egypt, they little knew they were face to face with 
their brother in the person of the governor of Egypt. 
All unconsciously they fulfilled his early dreams (37: 
7). His treatment of them was for the purpose of 
testing and training them after all this time, and we 
see the power of conscience, fully awake and adinit- 
ting their guilt of years ago. All this indicated clear 
marks of moral pregress. Joseph had no desire to 
take vengeance on his brethren, but only to test them. 
The return home led to the discovery. of the money 
in their sacks, and on arrival they told their father 
what had happened. His fajthlessness is surprising 
in view of his experience of God in days past. 

Lesson 8.— eo td and Benjamin: The great need 
of food is still evident, and Jacob urged his-sons-to 
again into Egypt. — would not go unless 

njamin were allowed to accompany them. At 
length Jacob yielded the point. and sent them away 
with his blessing. The reception in Egypt was nota- 
ble. Jj h saw his brother again after all the lapse 
of time. Simeon was restored. and once again the 
brethren fulfilled the dreams. Joseph's feelings 
toward Benjamin are particularly touching, and 
everything was apparently hopeful for their return. 

Lesson 9.—/Joseph Tests his Brethren: The plan 
of Joseph to put his brethren to a further test was 
carefully made. The consternation when the cu 
was found in Benjamin's sack is readily qudsiutéod. 
Then followed the return to Egypt, the confession of* 
Judah, and the new proposal of Joseph. This elic- 
ited from Judah the wonderful intercession which is 
so exquisitely beautiful. The changed character of 
the brethren is now abundantly clear, and they are 
ready for further revelations, 
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Lesson 10.—/oseph Forgives his Brethren: No 
further delay was needed. Joseph revealed himself 
to his brethren with intensity of feeling, They met 
this disclosure with silence and fear, which Joseph at 
once recognized and endeavored to remove. ta 
word of re h, but instead a splendid testimony 
to God. The brethren were then commissioned to 
go back to their father, announce what had happened, 
and bring him down to Egypt. Encouraged by word 
and deed, and by the fulness of the reconciliation, 
they departed, and on their return they were able to 
prove to their father the truth of what had happened, 
and he determined to journey into Egypt. 

Lesson 11.—/acob Before Phares The meetin 
of Jacob and Joseph is better imagined than described. 
The loving reunion after all the years is a beautiful 
episode. Israel felt perfectly satisfied, and wanted 
nothing more. But a new home had to be —: 
and for this Pharach must be consulted. ‘The king 
with large-heartedness was ready to help to the utmost 
of his power. Then came the notable interview be- 
tween his aged father and the mighty monarch—a 
striking picture, the aged patriarch and the great 
king; the representative of God blessing Pharaoh. 
Afterward Joseph placed his father and brethren in 
the best part of the land, and expressed himself ready 
to nonrian them all during the years of famine. 


Wycuirre Co.iurce, ‘Toronto. 
z 
A Cycle of the People of God 


By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


CYCLE is a period in which the motions of the 
stars or the events of a history are repeated. 
In that sense the events of the dealing of God 
with his people can be set in a succession of cycles. 
We may say, while keeping in mind the increasing 
revelation and the more abounding grace, that he 
who is ‘the same yesterday, to-day and forever” is 
continually repeating his lovingkindnesses to his 
own. As we take up into one view the events of this 
period of somewhat more than a hundred years, we 
find that it falls into four distinct stages, each of 
which describes a step in the historic movement of 
the people of God. 

The first describes the selection of the leading 
spirit of the movement. ‘That is detailed in the first, 
the second and the third lesson. We shall never do 
Jacob justice until we see him as the man of faith, 
who struck the key-note of all this time’s music. 
Despite his faults and flaws he had the vision of 
God, the craving for his blessing, and the oe 
for loyalty to his commands. So we see him, thoug 
with craft and under imperfect motives, bartering 
his pottage for the birthright, and daring detection 
and a curse to secure the placing of Isaac’s hand on 
his head. It was.a false step and an evil deed. Yet 
it was rooted in faith and in a high desire. God can 
make use of him as he cannot of profane Esau. Then 
we see Jacob, by his repentance at Bethel, changed 
into a nobler spirit. And again, in Lesson 3, we see 
him at Peniel, scourged, humbled, consecrated, re- 
named Israel, a prince and prevailer with God. 

The second stage describes the preparation of the 
new sphere for the people of God. In the fourth and 
fifth and sixth lessons we see God preparing the new 
soil for his choice seed, even as Jesus has prepared a 
place for his own. We mark its strange and almost 
amazing incidents. Wesee Joseph suddenly seized 
amidst -his bright, joyous young life, and hurried 
down to Egypt to serve in a menial office, and to 
school his heart in prison. We mark his almost un- 
conscious education in the ways of the Egyptians, 
and in the life of the court and the character of its 
personalities. Then we see him exalted to power, 
able to relieve the distress of his father’s house, to 
bring them down to Egypt and its enlarging life and 
opportunities, and to throw the strong arm of his 
protection around them. He did not himself at first 
realize that he was the forerunner preparing a. new 
home for a new life for the people of God. 

‘The third stage describes the discipline of the un- 
chastened brethren. - When Joseph is made chief ruler 
in the kingdom Egypt is ready forthem. But they 
are not ready forit. Their low ideals, their envious 
tempers, their. rude ways, and, above all, the dark sin 
of their earlier yours. hidden away, unconfessed, un- 
repented of, an corrupting their hearts, as all unfor- 
given sin does, required a stern and a continued 

iscipline before they could be transplanted to Egypt. 
That is detailed in the seventh and eighth and ninth 
lessons. Wesee Joseph awakening their consciences, 
until the fear of judgment causes them to confess to 
each other the evil of their past. We see him break- 
ing their pride and self-will and self-confidence. We 
see them, as they pass through the furnace, rising 
to higher, more generous, more tender thoughts. 
until they reach the lofty level of self-sacrifice. All 
the while they also are learning the ways of the 
Egyptians, becoming familiar with the land and its 

eople. rubbing off their rustic manners, and discern- 
ing the kind of life which Egypt demands. When 
they are disciplined. the hour will strike for their 
leaving Canaan. 

The fourth stage describes the coming into Egypt, 
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In lesson 10 Joseph lifts the veil and discloses his 
identity, and declares the pur of God, In Lesson 
11 Jacob and his sons stand before Pharaoh, and 
leave his presence to settle in the meadows of Goshen. 

Now this cycle of God's dealing teems with great 
lessons. The first is that a human life puts on 
strength and beauty only as it is taken up into the 
yal se of God. 'Thatis where the contrast between 

sau and Jacob stands out. Esau was not con- 
demned to be a mere barbarian of the desert because 
he was a frank, open-hearted huntsman. He cast 
himself away from God's purpose, and he sunk into 
an unspiritual Edomite. vacab yielded to the call of 
God, bent his powers to God’s will, and kept the 
covenant with oa Then the weakness of his char- 
acter was transformed into strength, and its dross 
exchanged for purity. So also Joseph’s brethren, 
when they yielded their lives to God’s purposes, rose 
to the heights of service and sacrifice. 
lives among us, the base in temper and spirit, are 
the lives of men who will not yield themselves to the 
sublime purposes of God. 

A second lesson is that God prepares his insiru- 
ments by strange disciplines. We are not ready for 
all God aiatten trom us when we have yielded our- 
selves to him. ‘There befall us all the years of dis- 
cipline. That explains Jacob's years of exile and his 
stern service with Laban, and Joseph’s mean con- 
dition and prison garb, and the fear and shame of 
the ten brethren. Moses in Horeb, David in the 
wilderness, Paul in Arabia, were being disciplined. 
By long periods of shadow and years of unrewarded 
and unacknowledged toil, by disappointment and 
neglect and scourging and times of tears, God schools 
us. Only when he has brought us to the place and 
sphere prepared for us, and sets us to his work, do 
we see the course and its meaning. Then we say, 
very softly, ‘‘ His way is perfect.” 

A third lesson is that the issues of our lives are 
larger than we can descry. Joseph brought his 
kinsfolk into Egypt to save them from famine, Jacob 
came down to sojourn, although an old prophecy had 
outlined a different destiny. But not even Jacob 
dreamed of the vast and far-reaching issues of this 
coming into Egypt. No human mind could forecast 
the far-off Passover night and the redemption song 
with which Israel would leave Egypt, e lay our 
lives on God's altar. We put our hands to the work 
he has given us to do. he issues in the blessing 
and enrichment of human lives, and in the coming of 
the kingdom of God, we cannot foresee. Yet we are 
not puppets, as Omar Khayyam declares. We are 
fellow-workers with God. But the Father’s plans 
and purposes are too great to be understood by the 
most obedient child. 


Gtascow, SCOTLAND, 
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The Busy Men’s Review 
By William H. Ridgway ” 


Lesson 1.—Jacob and Esau (Gen. 25 : 27-34; 27: I- 
45). This was a kind of capital-and-labor lesson, you 
may remember. Esau got what was coming to him, 
and had nothing to weep about. Jacob, the meanest 
of liars, yet brains had to win out, because head and 
heart are the foundation of the universe. God has 
 adetr a9 the forces to do the work, and given us 

eads to harness them and hearts to love. 


Lesson 2.—Jacob at Bethel (28 : 10-22). You never 
know what a man may be. The Huck Finn may 
turn out the medical missionary. ‘There is Bethel 
and Uncle Laban’s and Jabbok. While the church 
should get men to Bethel, an equal work is to get 
them from Bethel to Jabbok. God’s promise to 
Jacob is to all through Christ, and so we can read 
men’s future. At what gate are you expected ? 


Lesson 3.—Meeting with Esau (32 : 3 to 33 : 17). The 
thrill of the coming of the fellow you have ‘‘ stung.” 
And: the joy of the meeting when you've listened to 
your Lord. The two brothers who said, ‘‘I have 
enough.” Do you sosay? The tender children and 
their care. The altar difference of the brothers and 
of the ends of their lines. The secret of posterity’s 
success. A great lesson this. 

Lesson 4.—Joseph Sold into (chapter 37). 
Joseph was just the same kind of fellow that pulls a 
number one oar or covers first in great shape. This 
lesson is the place of the great ‘‘come-back.”” Jacob 


fooled Isaac, and the boys fool Jacob, But the great” 


lesson was that when you are in God’s hands and 
right with him, though you weep all you like, there 
is nothing to weep about. For Joseph is all right. 
Lesson 5.—Joseph Interprets Dreams (chapter 40). 
Joseph educated in jail by princes. The dreamer a 
see-er and a go-er. The world is a forgetter. Lord 
Self-denial and Lord Night-school will prepare any 
good boy for arulership. Easiest thing in the world 
to tell fortunes if you know ‘‘ the book of fate,”"— 
and of grace. Hold fast to your buttercup friends, 
Lesson 6.—Joseph Made Ruler in Egypt (41 : 1-45). 
Egypt’s glory due to the wise ruler who knew the 
mf thing when he saw it. American boys’ chances 
are to Joxeph’s chances as the handful from the sickle 
is to the armful from the binder. Jail-trained men 


he wasted * 
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and jail-habits men. The world’s great cry 
for Josephs, trained and godly men. Tested 
and spiritual men, Can you answer, ‘*Com- 
ing, sir!’’ 

Lesson 1.—Jeoue Meets His Brethren 
(chapter 42). God has made the world in 
such shape that Pe! Paes from seasons to 
sins all come ’round ! And good dreams 
come true, This was a fine lesson, for in it 
we got right down into the machine shop 
where things have to be turned true, and 
where all good things are proved. And it 
was here we saw ‘‘tfouble,’’ the school- 
master, leading the Jacobsons to redemp- 
tion, 

Lesson 8.—Joseph and Benjamin (chap- 
ter 43). Scared farmers down to town, and 
having a real strenuous time. Joseph’s stew- 
ard, . No letters home by the Midianite 
mail because ‘‘the folks are expected 
down.’’ Benjamin the brother over whom 
**his heart yearned.’’ One’s folks are 
always good for sore eyes. And then the 
fun Joseph had getting even, and five pieces 
of pie for the boy. : 

Lesson 9.—Joseph Tests His Brethren 
(chapter 44). Joseph continues to have fun 
with his ten brothers, ‘* The joy of salva- 
tion.’’? ‘Will a good man steal? Will you? 
The man who is ‘‘right’’ is a ** Johnny-on- 
the-spot.’’ ‘The old cat always comes back, 
and a guilty conscience is worse than the 
shingles. And never forget Judah’s mag- 
nificent speech, for it is here we find out 
how to get things we really want. 

Lesson 10.—Joseph F es His Breth- 
ren (45: 1 to 46:7). Shall we cry, or shall 
wé mask our hearts and play stone? Fragrant 
flowers now, or patent funeral flowers then ? 
**T am Joe.’’ | Boys together back: on the 
old Canaan plantation and out on the Jordan 
range, .‘*'Tell father how I have made good 
down here among the smartest folks on 
earth, Show him this photograph of my 
palace. Good-by, boys; get back soon as 
you can,’’ ‘A great lesson. 

Lesson 11.-—Jacob Before Pharaoh (46: 
28 to 47:12, 28-31). The farmers come 
down to the court, ‘* My folks, your ma- 
jesty.’’ Wanted, men of activity. en who 
take things to heart and work the head, 
The man proud of the lame old father as he 
presented him at court. The Fifth Com- 
mandment. Pilgrims. ‘* Need any help ?’’ 
The kind cry of the pike. The best for our 
own. 

Lesson j{2.—Blinding Effects of Sin 
(Amos 6: 1-8), Our good old temperance 
lesson. ‘This time the *‘ Easy in Zion’’ 
**can set up and take notice.’’ It isso much 
easier to talk temperance than to fight rum. 
Times have changed since you were a young- 
ster, and it now comes in barrels instead of 
demijohns, and folks gulp it in bowls instead 
of sipping it from thimbles. Yet we are not 

oing to ruin just yet so long as religion 

eeps on the jump. 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 


% 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 


laining the acceptance of material, and the- 
ple f P 
e 


year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 

How Long Shall We Trust ?— 7%is is 
the victory. that hath overcome the world, 
even our faith (Golden Text). Abraham 
Lincoln used to tell about an old lady who, 
describing a runaway, said: ‘‘I trusted to 
Providence till the breechin’ broke, and 
then I didn’t know what on earth I could 
do.’’ There are some people who can trust 
God until some great calamity comes ; when 
they most need his help they seem unable to 
trust him.—Velite Bushnell West, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Why He Was Depressed.-~ 7%is is the 
victory that hath overcome the world, even 
our faith (Golden Text). There is a well- 
known incident of Cardinal Manning’s life. 
At a time -when he was experiencing great 
depression of soul and a darkening of his 
faith he had to go into the shop of a well- 
known bookselling firm for a copy of one of 
his own books, entitled ‘+ Faith in God.’’ 
As he waited for the book to be sent up from 
the storeroom, he heard a man’s voice call 
up from the lift, ‘* Manning’s Faith in God 
all gone.’’ The cardinal, we are told, took 
the lesson to his own heart.— W. R. Clark, 








Huddersfield, Eng. 
Christian Herald. 


When Our Faith is Weak.— 7/is is the 
victory that hath overcome the world, even 
our faith (Golden Text), The Rev. F. B. 
Meyer tells us of Hudson ‘Taylor’s visit to 
his church, * when he spoke on the text, 
**Have Faith in  God.’’ ‘*This meant,’’ 
said Mr. Taylor, ‘‘reckon on God’s faith to 
you. All my life has been so fickle : some- 
times I could trust, and sometimes I could 
not, but when I could not trust, then I reck- 
oned that God would be faithful.’’? Is not 
this the faith that wins? — A. W. Cooper, 
Allentown, Pa. From ** The Soul's Ascent,’’ 
by the Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


Where the Laugh Was.— Zhis is the vic- 
tory that hath overcome the world, even our 
faith (Golden Text), Joe had been con- 
verted. He had been aswearer and drinker. 
His comrades made fun of him. and once 
tried to force the whisky down his throat ; 
but Joe could not be forced into doing 
wrong, either by their threats or. taunts or 
laughter. ‘Some one asked Joe if,he did not 
feel. bad when the fellows laughed at him. 
**No,’’ said he, ‘*I don’t mind it, because I 
have the laugh inside of me.’’—Anna L. 
Dreyer, Tabor, Iowa, From The Evangel. 


Why He Tried to Help.— 7uis is the vic- 
tory that hath overcome the world, even our 
faith (Golden Text). An officer who was 
engaged ir the siege of Sebastopol tells the 
following incident: ** My general wishing to 
send some orders to one of the regiments, I 
had to pass across an open space exposed to 
the full fire of the batteries. — I got across -in 
safety, and as I was coming back I sawa 
litle drummer boy: lying. wounded, who, if 
he were left where he was. lying, would 
almost to a certainty be killed. I went to 
him, and told him I was going to carry him 
back with me. He. objected, and declared 
that I could not carry him. As I carried 
him, he was most’ restless, declaring he was 
too heavy, and tried constantly to put one 
foot to the ground ‘to help us along,’ as he 
said. All the time he kepton saying, ‘I am 
sure I am too heavy for you, sir. . Please let 
me try and walk myself.’ At last I was 
obliged to put him down fora minute under 
the shelter of a large monument, and tell 
him that he must keep quiet while I carried 
him, or he might sacrifice both our lives. 
With very great difficulty, on starting again, 
I got him to lie still in my arms, and was 
able to carry him to a safe shelter, Next 
morning I went to the hospital to see how 
he was, and I then reminded him how diffi- 
cult he had made it for me to help him, ow- 
ing to his belief that, crippled though he was 
from his wound, he could yet do better for 
himself than by trusting entirely to me.‘ Ah!’ 
said he, looking up in my face with a smile, 
‘but I did not know, sir, as you was so 
strong!’’’ How often does the sinner hin- 
der the Saviour's interposition through trying 
to help by his own work? Have we yet 
realized that he is ‘*so strong’? ? —Annie M. 
Morton, Belleville, Ont. From Sabbath 
Reading. The prise for this week is awarded 
to this illustration, 


Where is Your Sun-Dial ?—7%is is the 
victory that hath overcome the. world, even 
our faith (Golden Text). Phillips Brooks 
told the story of some savages to whom was 
given a sun-dial. So desirous were they to 
honor and keep it sacred that they housed it 
in and built a roof over it. Is your belief in 
God so reverent that you put it to one side 
carefully as ‘being too sacred for daily use? 
Learn to use it. Let God in on your life. 
Let your faith inspire you to good works.— 
Burton H. Winslow, Saco, Me. Quotation 
Srom D. L. Moody in The Christian Herald. 


% 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


SECTIONAL Review.—The - teacher 
will prepare for this form-.of review by 
making a number of squares of paste- 

board, each about two inches. square, and 
covering them with paper of a variety of 
pretty colors. Upon each square will be 
plainly printed one of the sections of the re- 
view story. You may divide this story up in 
the following way: The Birthright Sold, 
The Birthright Stolen, The Golden Stairway, 
The Winning of Rachel, Jacob and Laban, 
Wrestling with the Angel, Meeting the 
Wronged Brother, A Boy’s Coat and Dreams, 


From The (British) 
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A Boy’s Errand, Sold into Slavery, In Poti- 
har’s House, Helpful in Prison, Pharaoh’s 
reams, Joseph Exalted, Famine in t, 

The Brothers’ First Journey, The Brothers’ 

Second Journey, The Brothers at the Ban- 

quet, The Cup in Benjamin’s Sack, Judah’s 

Speech, The Brothers Forgiven, Jacob’s 
ourney to Egypt, Jacob Before Pharaoh, 
acob’s Death, Joseph’s Death. 

At first the pupils will draw all of these 
squares, each taking turn in drawing till 
they are exhausted. Then the one who 
holds the first section, or thinks he holds it, 
will relate the incident it calls for; the one 
who holds the second section will continue 
the recital, and so it will go till all the squares 
have been used. As each is used, it will be 
placed upon the table. 

Then, so far as there is time at the close 
of the lesson period, the pupils will draw the 
squares once more, one at a time, and of 
course at haphazard. Each will tell about 
the section he has drawn ; and after he has 
finished, the next will draw another section 
at haphazard, and so you will continue till 
the closing bell rings. Throughout the re- 





‘view the teacher will ask questions to bring 


out any points that may be omitted, 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


Questions for a Written Review 
(To be dictated by the superintendent from the desk, 
and to be answered by the school in writing.) 

1. Tell briefly the story of Jacob’s and 
Esau’s bargain for Esau’s birthright. 

2. What was Jacob’s dream, and what did 
he call the name of the place where he had 
the dream ? 

3. Describe the meeting of Jacob. and 
Esau years afterward. 

4. What were the causes of the hatred of 
Joseph’s brethren for him ? 

5. Why did Pharaoh make Joseph, next 
to himself, ruler over pt? 

6. What caused Joseph’s brethren to visit 
Egypt, and what test of these brothers did 
Joseph make so they could prove that they 
were not spies ? 

7. What other test did Joseph apply to his 
brothers after they had set out for home with 
Benjamin ? , 

8. Tell some of the ways by which Joseph 
showed forgiveness toward his brothers, 

9. What arrangement did Pharaoh make 
for Jacob and his family in Egypt ? 

10. Give some of the best reasons you know 
why you ought to let alcoholic liquors en- 
tirely alone. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name." 

‘* Encamped along the hills of light.” 

‘** Faith of our fathers, living still."’ 

‘* Hail to the brightness of Zion's glad morn- 
ing.”’ a 

‘In the cross of Christ I glor . 

‘* Jesus shall reign where'er the sun.”’ 

‘*O brothers, lift your voices.”’ 

‘Ye servants of God, your Master proclaim."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm k ** Bible Songs.’’) 

Psalm 118 : 1-3, 17 (241 : 1-4). 
Psalm 77 : 1-7 (156 : 3, 5-7). 
Psalm 56 : 1-9 (115 : 1-3, 8, 9). 
Psalm 13 : 1-6 (19 : 1-3, 5). 
Psalm 106 : 1-4 (217 : 1-8). 





| Department Helps 


The Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 





HIS review may be clustered around the 
thought of ** Gaining Victories.’’ Deco- 
rate with national and conquest flags, 

and provide a tiny souvenir flag. for each 
child, Talk of the courage required to carry 
a flag to victory. The children will enjoy 
repeating the salute to your national flag. 

Children of the United States all anticipate 
the Fourth of July, which occurs before next 
Sunday. As it is the nation’s birthday, make 
brief mention that it celebrates the victory of 
becoming a separate, strong nation. Sing a 
stanza of ** America’’ and the chorus of the 
‘* Star Spangled Banner.’’ 
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Introduction (to review of victories won 
by Jacob and Joseph). When you play 
games, do you like to win? Have you 
watched baseball or football players try hard 
to win? When anybody or any team of 
players wins fairly and honestly it is called a 
victory. When people win victories in war 
or in games, other people cheer, and wave 
flags, banners, or pennants. Sometimes a 
stone monument is set up in honor of a vic- 
tory. (Refer to one, if familiar to the chil- 
dren.) 

The greatest victory of all is for a boy or 
girl to win, by choosing to do right, no mat- 
ter how hard it may be. Piace two J’s on 
the board, and help the children to name 
Jacob and Joseph, about whom all our les- 
sons have n this quarter. ‘To-day thou- 
sands of Sunday-school people are talking 
about the victories that Jacob and Joseph 
won, (Use the picture-roll in connection 
with the incidents mentioned, Seldom have 
we studied a quarter’s lessons so largely de- 
voted to brothers, and the way they treated 
each other.) 

Review.—Let us talk of the twin brothers 
first. What were their names? Who were 
their father and mother?‘ Whose favorite 
was Jacob? Who liked Esau the best? 
Twice Jacobwon something that belonged 
to Esau, but those were not victories. Esau 
willing to sell his dirthright for something to 
eat, but Jacob deceived or cheated to get the 
blessing. (Recall the main incidents.) To 
escape Esau’s anger, Jacob had to leave 
home. His wonderful dream at Bethel, and 
God’s promise, ‘‘I am with thee,’’ etc., 
helped to make Jacob a better man, and he 
promised to give one-tenth of all he earned 
to God. After twenty years, Jacob started 
back to his old home. One night, while the 
others slept, God helped Jacob to win a vic- 
tory over his old wrong-doing. God blessed 
him, and changed his name to Israel, which 
means a prince. (Write ‘‘Israel’’ above 
Jacob’s name.) ‘God prepared the way, and 
gave. Jacob a friendly meeting with his 
brother Esau. Repeat: **Be ye kind one 
to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one an- 
other.’”? The Jews, who live in many parts 
‘of the world, call ‘themselves ** Children: of 
Israel,’’ u ikea 

Jacob had twelve boys. Which was his 
favorite, and why? Joseph was a good son 
at home with his father, God wanted to 
prove that Joseph would be good and do 
good, when -away from ‘home, among 
strangers, where it would be hard to do right. 
What did Joseph’s father give him? How 
did his older brothers treat him?- After 
Joseph was sold,‘he made up his mind to do 
the best he knew how. Because he did his 
best, he was made overseer in Captain Poti- 

har’s house. It was a great victory when 
ce said ‘*No’’ to temptation, even though 
he went to prison for it; but he was pro- 
moted in prison, because he could be trusted, 
and that was a victory. When he told the 
meaning of King Pharaoh’s strange dreams, 
he was promoted again, and become ruler or 
president of Egypt. (Write it above his 
name. ) 

But he gained the greatest victory of all 
when he had a chance to pay his brothers 
back, when they came to buy grain. (Re- 
view their visits.) It is always a victory to 
return good for evil. It turned out fine 
when at last his old father, Jacob, came to 
live near him. Joseph knew that ‘* To them 
that love God all things work together for 
good.’’ He told his irothers, ** You meant 
it for evil, but God meant it for good.”’ 

Last Sunday we talked about how tobacco 
and -strong ‘drink ‘make many people: lose, 
instead of win, the best things. Every child 
who learns to say No to such temptations 
wins a great victory. 

‘* There are so many kinds of sin, 

We need to pray for strength to win ; 

To watch the gates and take good care 

‘That nothing harmful enters there." 
(Carols: Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago; 25 cts.) 

We have learned to pray, ‘* Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil.’’ 
God will help us to win the victory, if we 
pray to him. When we believe and trust 
him, as Joseph did, we have faith. Repeat: 
** This is the vicfory that hath overcome the 
world, even our faith,” Have one of the 
teachers sing the refrain of the familiar hymn : 
“* Faith is the victory ! Faith is the victory ! 

Oh, glorious victory, that overcomes the 

world.” 

Closing Words.—Perhaps during vacation 
you may be away from home, as Joseph was. 
Remember that he always chose to do right. 


CHICAGO. 
































LESSON FOR JUNE 29 (Review) 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


ACH year, at King Arthur’s court, there 
wen ben a Diamond T , when 
the Knights of the Round Table com- 

ted for a famous diamond. Sir Launcelot 
ad won all the diamonds thus far,and now the 
time hid come to compete for the largest and 
most beautiful of the jewels. Launcelot de- 

~clared his intention to remain at home, and 
all were keenly disappointed. Suddenly on 
the field there appeared a strange knight 
with a white shield, who challenged all the 
knights in turn. Each one who met him 
went down before the stranger’s strength, 
but he rode away without revealing his name. 

To-day we are to be the ‘‘ ladies of the 
court’? who witness another tournament, 
The field is apo life-story ; the prize is 
Joseph’s life. The first knight. enters the 
field quite early, He is in yellow. 1 know. 
his-name from the picture on his shield, It 
is ‘*Envy.’’ What do you think the picture 
was ? - The girls told of the pit, and the ‘in- 
justice done. This knight is met by one 
with.a beautiful shield. Envy is overpowered 
and-cannot harm Joseph’s life. Then two 
dark knights come in together, I know their 
names, too, from their shields. They are 
** Loneliness ’’-and ‘* Doubt.”? What. pic- 
tures do they bear ?- In each case have the 

irls relate the pictures They too are de- 
feated by the White Knight with the beauti- 
ful shield. 

. Then came one in flaming armor, ‘‘Pride,’’ 
and he was put to flight. . Finally came one 
in dull gray, ‘*‘ Revenge.’’ He was .over- 
whelmingly conquered, and he seemed to 
have such a splen id.chance to win. 

Who is. this winner? What must Joseph 
have had.to win against injustice, doubt, 
loneliness, pride, revenge, in his life? Let 
us look at his shield. His .name is—wait 
and see if your girls can give it—‘‘ Faith,”’ 
Let us read his shield, -Give to the girls 
small white shields, which can‘ be used for 
book. marks. . 
Let-the girls read and: memorize. this verse. 

:What::is faith? '. A; short time-ago there 
died in a charity hospital in Berlin ‘an old 
woman. who: for forty, years, had, watched 
on.Unter den Linden for her. soldier-lover 
to’ return. from the Franco-Prussian. war. 
Her life was wrecked. Daily she became more 
pitiable. She had faith, but it was faith in 
the wrong one. Had she been as full of 
faith in the God who loved her and would 
make all things work together for her good 
her life would not have ended so, 

Let us see. how the writer of Hebrews de- 
fines faith. Memorize Hebrews 11:1, Tell 
some heroes of. faith. - Tell some troubles 
that came to Jacob because of his lack of 
faith, Tell some victories of Joseph because 
of faith. 

You-may have unkind acts done to you by 
envious people, but never will you meet such 
injustice as Joseph suffered. But the same 
shield of faith will give you victory. Loneli- 
ness, too, may come, and you may feel that 
nobody cares, but you will probably never 
have the lonely years that Joseph had. A girl 
in Massachusetts committed suicide because 
she thought nobody cared for her. If only 
she could have had some one to give her this 
shield..of faith in Jesus Christ and to show 
her how to give. substance to the things 
hoped for. Doubt and discouragement are 
also put to flight by Faith. 

Having faith means having victory. How 
do the boys act when they win at football or 
basketball? How do the girls of your own 
captain-ball'team act when they win a vic- 
tory? Therefore, a Christian girl, to whom 
victory is sure must be joyous and happy 
carrying about the atmosphere of victory. 
Besides, faith in God prevents the ‘* worry 
wrinkles,’ for we can say, ‘*I am his child, 
and God is love, and his word is truth, and 
to them that love him all things work to- 
gether for good.”’ 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Exodus 1: 1-7. Memorize the 
names of Jacob’s sons.. Tell. how.many went 
down into Egypt, and how. many went out 
four hundred and thirty, years later (Exod, 
12 3-37-43). : 

Read Exodus 2 : 8-10. Why should the 
new king fear the increasing numbers of 
Hebrews? If he wanted ‘‘to act wisely,’’ 
what should he have done? (Prov. 2 : 6.) 
Mark and memorize it. 

Read Exodus 2: 11-22. How were the 
Hebrews afflicted? What was the result ? 

Tell of the childhood of Moses (Exod. 2 : 


On them. write John 5 :.14.; 
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1-4). Find the meaning of ‘* ark,’’ ‘‘ bul- 
es,’’ ** slime.’? Who was Moses’ sister ? 


What do you su would have pened 
had she fallen paps gone off with some 
other girls ? 

What became of the baby? (Exod. 2: 
5-10. 

What makes Christian nts more atten- 


tive to the needs of children than heathen 
parents are? . Memorize Matthew 18 : 5. 
Read again Exodus 2: 1-10. Why do you 
think Moses was saved? Why do you think 
you did not die in infancy ? 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Pucker’s * Boy’s-Eye View’ 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


OU ought to have been at teacher’s house 
with us last Saturday night. We had 
athletic stunts out on the lawn, and it 

was great, We turned cartwheels and hand- 
springs and had rooster fights until we, were 
all sweaty; and Bulldog Jones stood on his 
head three minutes by Mr. Mason’s watch. 

Then we sat on the edge of the porch and 
ate ice-cream cones while teacher talked to 
us about keeping our bodies clean and 
strong, so as to be some good in the world. 

When he got done we didn’t any of us 
say anything. for.a minute, and all of a sud- 
den we heard click, click, clickety-click in 
the house. 

**Oh, I know what that is!’’ shouted 
Carl. ‘*Mrs. Mason is typewriting our sto- 
ries about Joseph.’’ 

That made teacher laugh and say, ‘ Just 
wait and see.’’ So pretty soon we all went 
home. 

Sunday morning I wanted to go to Sun- 
day-school half an hour earlier than mother 
would let me, and when I finally got there 
every other fellow had already come. I tell 
you we don’t stay from review any more, 
It’s too interesting. 

After class took up, teacher pulled out the 
book. Its title was, **God’s Hand in Jo- 
seph’s Life, by The Boys’ Bible Class.’’ 

There weré'our stories all right, printed out 
on the typewriter and pasted together. The 
first. chapter was ‘‘ Joseph’s Parents,’?- by: 
Charles Brown. That was all about Jacob, 
you know. 

Then there was ‘‘ Joseph’s Boyhood,’’ by 
George Jones. Bulldog had told about his 
dreams and his brothers hating ,him, and 
selling him for twelve dollars. 

Then there was aoe Dark Days,’’ 
by Fred Keller, and so on, till mine told 
about Joseph’s death. ! 

And here was the best part of it: instead 
of one big picture to go with each les- 
son, as we had last quarter, teacher had 
pasted around the margin lots of little pic- 
tures cut from old quarterlies that showed 
what things were like. When he couldn’t 
find a picture he drew one. There was a 
shepherd’s crook, a caravan of camels, a 
sheaf of wheat, stars, the Nile River, some 
Egyptian cattle, a granary, a chariot, a cup 
like Joseph’s, an Egyptian wagon, Joseph’s 
tomb, and a lot more. I tell you, it toate it 
interesting. 

I said I wished mother could see it, and 
teacher told us we could each take the book 
home and show our folks. Maybe that 
will help get some more of the fathers and 
mothers interested in Sunday-school and the 
Bible. 

Next teacher asked what we would see if 
we went to Egypt, and Bulldog hollered, 
‘¢ Pyramids.’’ So teacher drew one on the 
board, with steps up both sides, and. he told 
how guides take you by the hands and help 
you to climb.up. 

** Let us name the steps by which Joseph 
climbed up to be prime minister,’’ he sug- 
gested. So we told him what we phe 
think of, and he marked one thing.on each 
step. The bottom one was Slavery. Then 
came Faithfulness, Purity, Imprisonment, 
Service, Delay, Prophecy, Advice, and on 
top Honor, 

** Who was the Guide that helped him 
up?’’ was the next question, and we all 
said God. So teacher drew two hands déwn 
out of the sky over the pyramid, and marked 
them ‘‘ My Help and My Deliverer.”’. Then 
he had us look up and read that whole verse, 
Psalm 40 : 17. 

‘¢ But whatwas it that Joseph held on to 
God with?’’ he asked. 

‘*Faith,’? answered Fred, and teacher 
said that was right. 

* Then he talked:about Jesus, and how he 
was like Joseph: a beloved son, :made a 





servant, tempted, always helping, falsely ac- 
cused, arrested, forsaken, suffered, and then 
exalted. 

‘*The reason they were so much alike,”’ 
he explained, ‘‘is because they were both 
being used to save others, and the only way 
to. save others is through sacrifice of self.’’ 
Then he put on the board: 

















JOSEPH JESUS 














SAVES 
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PEOPLE 

FROM 











STARVING SIN 


He was just starting to teach us that verse, 
‘*Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall 
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save his people from their sins,’’ when the 
beil stopped us, 

Teacher said the home-study questions 
this week would take some keen hunting. 
This is what they are: How long did J acob’s 
descendants stay in Egypt? That’s Skinny’s. 
Mine is, How many Hebrews in Egypt did 
there come to be? I’ve found the answer 
already, Then, there are: What new king of 
Egypt treated the Hebrews mean? How 
did the new king try to weaken the Hebrew 
nation? Who were Moses’ father and 
mother? What brothers and sisters did 
Moses have? What does ‘‘ Moses’’ mean? 
That’s Bulldog’s. 


Hints on Using Pucker’s View 
I. Beginning. 

Shew the book made from the boys’ stories 
of Joseph, illustrated by small pictures 
or drawings pasted on the margin. 

Il. Method. 
Have each boy read his story from the 
. Bring out some one lesson from 
Joseph's life. 
III. Lessons. 

1, The steps by which God helped Joseph 
up, illustrated by apyramid on the board. 

se Psalm 4o: 17. ; 

2. Joseph a type of Christ, illustrated by a 
cross on the board. Use Matthew 1: 22, 

Caution : Don't try to teach both points, 
Select the one that bettyr fits your class, 


IV. Assignments. 


Give out questions to be hunted for outside 
the next lesson. 
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DEAN GRAY’S 


By James M. Gray, D.D. Post! stto” 


BIBLE CLASS 





An editorial statement as to the work in this Bible Class department for the 
second six months is given on the first page of this issue of the Times. 


The New Testament Corroborates the Old 


‘NSTEAD of studying the Review Lesson 
_, this week this class may be profited by 
continuing our examination of the 
prophets along dispensational lines. It has 
been the purpose to show that the history of 
the nation of Israel on this earth is not yet 
ended, and that indeed its most glorious 
period is yetto be. All the prophets thus 
far touched upon have united in this testi- 
mony — Moses, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Amos, and if we chose, the story 
might be continued to the end of the Old 
Testament. But let us jump at once to the 
New Testament, and inquire first, what our 
Lord himself said about it while here in the 
flesh. 

The Gospel of Matthew is particularly rich 
in this teaching, for it is distinctively that 
presentation of our Lord which was intended 
for the Jews, and in which he is set forth as 
the One who fulfills the Old Testament 
prophecies of the Messiah. For this reason 
it is sometimes called the gospel of the king- 
dom, because more than any other it dwells 
on that aspect of the truth, 

Let us notice just now the Lord’s 
Olivet discourse, as it is called, chapters 24 
and 25. Itis the last week of his earthly 
life prior to his death and resurrection, and 

robably the Tuesday of that week, He has 
just left Jerusalem and the temple for the 
last time, and with the solemn words on his 
lips, ‘* Behold, your house is left unto you 
desolate’’ (23 : 38).. The disciples were 
mystified by these words, which explains 
why they called his particular attention to 
the grandeur and strength of the temple, as 
indicated in the next chapter (24:1). His 
further observation only deepened the mys- 
tery, and hence they improve the opportun- 
ity on the Mount of Olives to ask him the 
three questions in verse 3 of that chapter : 
** And as ‘he sat on the mount of Olives, the 
discipies came unto him privately, saying. 
Tell-us, when shall these things be? and 
what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of 
the. end-of the world ?”’ 

The first of those questions refers to the 
destruction of the temple and city of Jerusa- 
lem, which took place A. D. 70, but although 
Christ replies to this as he does to the other 
two, yet that reply is not recorded by Mat- 
thew. for ‘some reason, but is found only in 
Luke 21 : 20:24, The replies to the other 
two questions follow, these questions being, 
What shall -be the sign of thycoming? And 
of the end of the world, or (as it might be 





rendered) the consummation of the age? In 
answering them he gives us an outline pano- 
rama of the present age during his absence 
as King (vs, 4-14). And yet in a more par- 
ticular way, these same verses describe the 
end of the age itself, for, as the Scofield 
Bible says, ** All that has characterized the 
age in all these centuries gathers in awfal 
intensity at the end of the age.’? (Comparé 
with these verses Dan. 9 : 24-27 and 2 Tim. 3.) 


Matt. 24: 14 is particularly interesting. It 
refers to the proclamation of the good news 
that the kingdom promised to Israel, that is, 
the kingdom to be set up on this earth, and 
which John the Baptist and Christ himself 
preached at the beginning of their ministry, 
is again ‘¢*at hand.’’ This fact, in other 
words, will be proclaimed at the end of the 
present age, not by the church, which shall 
have been caught up to meet the Lord in the 
air (1 Thess, 4 : 13-18), but by the Jewish 
remnant, the believing Israelites on the earth 
inthat day (Isa, 1:9; Rom. 11:5; Rev. 
14: 6, 7). ; 

Verses 15 to 28 point to the great crisis at 
the end, ‘The ‘‘ abomination of desolation ’’ 
(Dan. 9 : 27), which is the image of ‘‘ the 
man of sin’’ (2 Thess, 2: 3-8), and the 
‘* beast’? (Rev. 13 : 4-7), is now set up in 
the temple of restored Jerusalem, and the 
hour of the great tribulation has come, The 
believing Jews in Jerusalem at that time are 
warned to flee (vs. 16-20). A renewed 
warning is given to false Christians (vs, 21- 
26). The sudden smiting of the Gentile 
world-powers is announced (vs. 27, 28 com- 
pared with Dan. 2 : 34). The glorious ap- 
pearing of the Lord, visible to the nations, 
together with the regathering of Israel as a 
nation are then set before us (vs, 29-31), 
The sign of the fig-tree is given (vs. 32, 33), 
and finally, ‘‘warnings applicable to this 
present age over which these events are ever 
impending,’’ and yet especially applicable to 
the end period itself (vs. 34-51). Verse 34 
requires special notice. The primary defini- 
tion of the Greek word for ‘‘ generation’ is 
race, or family, or stock, in which sense the 
word is evidently used by our Lord. The 
race of the Jews, in other words, Israel 
as a distinctive people, ‘‘shall not pass till 
all these things be fulfilled’’—a promise to 
the truth of which all the centuries bear wit- 
ness. Chapter 25 continues this Olivet dis- 
course, but it not so necessary for us to go 
into it at this time. 

The teacher of this class deeply regrets the 
fragmentary character of these references to 
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the prophets of the Old and New Testaments. 
‘The matter is of great importance to one who 
wishes to understand and intelligently teach 
the Bible, and yet it is difficult under the 

resent circumstances to do more than offer 
hints about it. To those already measurably 
familiar with it these hints may be sufficient, 
but to the young beginner they must seem 
confusing and unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, 
it is hoped that these may be stimulated to 
further pursuit of the study in connection 
with such books of reference as have been 
pointed out in these lesson articles. 

In the conclusion of this lesson let us look 
at one more New ‘Testament passage—the 
word of Paul in Romans I1 : 25-29, In 
three chapters, 9 to 11, he is dealing with 
the relation of Israel as a nation to the gos- 
pel, not the relation of an individual Jew, 
which is the same in this age as an individual 
Gentile, The individual Jew, like the indi- 
vidual Gentile, can be saved only through 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. But the na- 
tion of the Jews as a nation is yet to be re- 
stored to fellowship with God and become 
the great missionary agency in the coming 
age. ‘This is Paul’s teaching here, as we 
have seen it to be that of Christ and of the 
Old Testament prophets. ‘* Blindness in 
part is happened unto Israel, until the ful- 
ness of the Gentiles be come in’’ (v. 25). 
When God’s purposes with the Gentile na- 
tions of Christendom have their climax in 
judgment, then ‘‘all Israel shall be saved ’”’ 
om 26). This does not mean that every 

sraelite, or Jew, that ever lived shail be 
saved, but all the Israelites alive on the earth 
at the time herein referred to, which is the 
end of the present age, It will be the work 
of Christ, the ‘* Deliverer,’’ that shall accom- 
plish this, and it is guaranteed by the cove- 
nant of Jehovah (v. 27), ‘for the gift and 
the calling of God are not repented of’’ 
(v. 29). The thought of this last quotation 
is' so comforting. When God bestows a gift 
upon his people he does not withdraw it 
again, and when he calls them to be his he 
does not change his mind. 


Questions on the Lesson 


1, What have we been trying to show by 
our study of the Old ‘Testament prophets? 

2, ‘Name the prophets thus far examined. 

. 3», What name is sometimes given the 
Gospel of Matthew, and why? 

4. Where is the Olivet discourse, and why 
is it so called? 

5. How many b aaa do the disciples 
ask of Christ, and how many are answered 
in Matthew? 

6. How would you’ describe the contents 
of Matthew 24 : 4-14? 

7. Explain particularly verses 14, 15, and 


4. 
8. Explain Romans If : 25-29. 
CHICAGO, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, June 29, 1913. 


Our Nation’s Glories and Perils 
(Exod. 19 : 1-8). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

Mon.—Glory: righteousness (Prov. 14 : 
28-35). 

‘lurs.—Prosperity (Deut. 28 . 1-6). 

Wepb.—Liberty (Isa. 9 : 1-7). 

LuURS.—Peril of forgetting (Deut. 28 : 
15-24). 

Fr1i.—Pride (Dan. 4 : 29-33). 

Satr.—Oppression (Isa. 59 : 9-16). 











Teil of one of our nation’s glories. 
Describe one of our nation's perils. 
How can we avoid our national perils ? 


E HAVE the glory of a great national 
area of some of the best land in the 
world. Our national territory is now 

3,846,595 square miles, The original thir- 
teen states contained less than one-fourth 
this area, —828,000 square miles. The Lou- 
isiana purchase in 1813 gave us 909, 765 square 
miles for $15,000,000. The Florida pur- 
chase for $6,400,000 in 1819 gave us 70,107 
more. The admission of Texas in 1845 
brought in 376,931, and the Treaty of Guad- 
alupe Hidalgo secured to us from Mexico for 
$18,250,000 the 523,802 square miles of the 
Southwest which took us to the Pacific, and 
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to which the 523,508 square miles of the 
Northwest were added, thanks to Marcus 
Whitman, by the Webster-Ashburton treaty. 
In 1853 the Gadsen purchase added 45,445 
square miles to New Mexico, and the pur- 
chase of Alaska in 1867 for $7,200,000 brought 
in 599,406 more, In 1908 Hawaii was added, 
with 6,740 square miles, and the same year 
we paid Spain $20,000,000 for Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. This is our national 
domain. No other nation has one com- 
parable with it. It is one of our glories and 
also perils, for we have been wasting it, and 
we are wasting it still. No such wealth was 
ever given to any other nation, and we have 
not used our trust as wisely as we should, 


% 

We have the glory of a great and growing 
population. ‘‘Our first census,’’ said Dr, 
William Phraner, an ardent patriot and 
Christian who, after a long and honored 
career as an apostle of missions at home and 
abroad, ended his career on earth last April, 
‘*was taken in 1790, and 3,929,214 were 
reported as the population of ‘the country. 
In 1800 our population had increased to 
5, 308, 483. 

** In the first quarter of the century our 
population more than doubled, and in the 
second quarter of the —— it more than 
doubled agsin. So that in 1850 we had 23,- 
181,876 people. 

**In the last half of the century that number 
was again increased more than threefold, and 
the census <f 1900 reported 76, 303, 387, thus 
illustrating a rapidity of growth without a 
parallel in the history of the nations. Upon 
the review we find that we have a territory 
larger than all Europe and a population 
nearly double that of Great Britain, more 
than double that of France, one-third more 
than Germany, greater indeed than any 
nation of Europe, save Russia alone, with its 
130,000,000 of people. This increase of our 
population is certainly a marvelous story. 
Mr. William R. Mirriam, the director of the 
last census, estimates that, should our popu- 
lation continue to increase in the same ratio 
as it did during the Jast century, at the close 
of the present century we will have more 
than 400,000,000. ”’ 

The census of 1910 reported a population, 
exclusive of the Philippines, of 92,402,151. 
We have the glory and the peril of a great 
population. For is it not a peril? The 
glory of a people consists in its character, in 
its loyalty to God. And are we what we 
ought to be, or have we made God our God? 


“ 

We have the glory of a great wealth. 
**At the close of the Revolution,’’ said Dr. 
Phraner, *‘ we were a feeble and exhausted 
people. Our strength and resources had 
been expended in carrying on our protracted 
struggle for independence, but from this 
condition we speedily recovered, and though 
now a nation but little more than a hundred 
years old, yet as by leaps and bounds we 
have marched to the front, and are acknowl- 
edged to-day to be the richest nation in the 
world, our aggregate wealth, according to 
the census of 1900, being no less than. $94,- 

00,000,000, ‘The full significance of this 
act will be understood when we remember 
that the reported aggregate wealth of Great 
Britain is only $59,000,000,000 ; of France, 
$48,000, 000,000 ; of Germany, $44,000,000, - 
000, and of Russia, $32,000,000,000. The 
wealth of Russia per capita is about $245, 
while the per capita wealth of our country 
when our last census was taken was $1,236. 


% 

** Nor is this the story of our national de- 
velopment and progress, As an agricultural 
and as a manufacturing people our nation 
has come to occupy the very front among the 
nations. Favored as we are in the posses- 
sion of this goodly land, with its diversity of 
climate and fertility of soil, we can success- 
fully compete in our agricultural productions 
with any or with all other nations of the 
world, Indeed, the position which we have 
secured in this respect is a surprise to our- 
selves. Statistics show that while as a nation 
we have but such a brief history as compared 
with many of the older nations of the world, 
and while we occupy only one-fourteenth -of 
the world’s landed area, nevertheless we are 
producing annually 22 percent of all the 
wheat of the world, 25 percent of all the 
cattle of the world, 30 percent and a little 
more of all the gold of the world, 33 percent 
of all the silver of the world, 34 percent of 
all the coal of the world, 35 percent of all 
the iron of the world, more than 4o percent 
of all the steel of the world, §2 percent of all 
the petroleum of the world, 54 percent of all 





the copper of the world, 75 percent of all the 
cotton of the world, 84 percent of all the 
corn of the world.”’ 

And who is so blind as not to see the peril 
that is in the glory of our national wealth ? 


% 

And good old Dr. Phraner, after setting 
forth these wonders of our national progress, 
would add: ‘* Now, while in such a record of 
development in growth in territory, in num- 
bers, in wealth and in power and prestige 
athong the nations, there is ground for pro- 
found gratitude and thanksgiving, yet are 
there not found in connection with these 
very facts of our prosperity elements of temp- 
tation and peril, to which we do well to 
give serious and earnest heed. Do not our 
abounding wealth and prosperity, our in- 
creasing strength and power, involve the 
temptation of self-sufficiency and pride, to 
luxury and extravagance and sensuul pleas- 
ure, ‘*the last of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye andthe pride of life,’’ and so to for- 
getfulness of doa and of the great principles 
of truth and righteousness, the observance of 
which has contributed so largely to make us 
what we are, and the continued regard for 
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which conditions our future welfare and 
prosperity? Certainly we do well to give 
earnest heed lest we expose ourselves to the 
fate of nations which have gone before us, 
whose very prosperity was their snare and 
proved their ruin. We cannot afford to de- 
part from those great principles upon which 
the Fathers laid the foundations of our re- 
public and which have hitherto been our 
security and blessing. Do not these sug- 
gestions, connected with our peril, which 
must be recognized by every intelligent and . 
thoughtful mind, serve also to emphasize 
the importance of the work of Christian 
evangelization in our land, for only in the 
prevalence and power of the gospel of Christ 
do we find our security against. the evils 
which threaten us and the assurance of our | 
continued success and largest blessing. In 
our pride we must not assume that we have . 
outgrown the Ten Commandments or the 
Golden Rule. The great moral and religious 
principles upon which the foundations of. our 
nation have been laid are abiding and beyond 
repeal. While we continue to stand on these 
foundations we are safe—when we remove 
from them we fall and perish,” 





[ FOR FAMILY WORSHIP 
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By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





BOUT this time students all over our 
country and throughout the world are 
meeting in conferences to study the 

Bible, missions, and Christian methods of 
work. Northfield, with-an inherited pres- 
tige, and almost numberless other gathering 
spots,. are. attracting bright young college 
minds and consecrated leaders, Silver Bay, 
Lake Geneva, Estes Park, Columbia Beach, 
Mountain Lake Park, Asheville,—all these 
names. suggest others, . Then great conven- 
tions are about to be held on, both sides of 
the ocean. The Sunday-school workers. of 
the. world in Zurich, the great Council of the 
churches. of the Reformed Faith in Aberdeen, 
the Peace Conference, spiritual. gatherings 
such as Keswick, Winona, and many. athers, 

Sheuld we not make these gathering 
places the subject. of much. and constant 
prayer in our homes? ‘Thousands of young 
people may gain the first and strongest im- 
pressions of their lives, and may consecrate 
themselves without reserve to Jesus Christ. 
The prayer within the home. does much to 
make the decision without the home, 

To know that thousands of homes are 
praying.for these conventions will mean an 
added. faith within them, and prayer will 
prove powerful, as it always does. May the 
enthusiasm of the fireside increase that of the 
public gathering as the prayer of two or 
three blends with that of the thousands. 





june 23 to 29 
Mon, —Jacob-and- Esau (Gen. 27 : 22-34). Jacob 
at Bethel (Gen. 28 : 10-22). 

The old selfseeking life of sin was not 
forsaken. by God. Even it had its Bethel. 
Out of.-a_Jaceb God’s graee made a prince. 
‘Yo. save jacob the Almighty overlooked igno- 
minious self-seeking, and forgave that he 
might inspire and transform. 


Blessed. Lord, free us, we pray thee, from 
the dangers of self-interest and false ambi- 
tion. Grant us that blessed vision of thy 
presence even tf we are alone, and bewit- 
dered, and foolish, that we may become what 
thow canst make us. For Christ’s sake, 


Amen, 
Tues.—Jacob’s M with Esau (Gen. 33: 1- 
15). Joseph imto Egypt (Gen. 37 ; 


Dread fears scatter ;when God rules in the 
hearts of men. An angered brother, wronged 
and robbed, may become a messenger of 
good-will if faith and forgiveness blend, 
And how true with Joseph too. that the sins 
of his brothers were overruled by the all- 
ruling God, 

We thank thee, O God, that sins past 
and forgiven are no more omens of evil, but 
may be means of grace in the hands and 
purposes of an all-loving Father. May 
brotherly love overcome the hatred and wick- 
edness among brethren. May we to-day 
Sorgive each other. Inthy name. Amen. 


Wed.— 
25-40 


To have faith in God is better than all the 
wisdom of men. When wisdom fails faith 


Interprets Dreams (Gen. 40 : 9-23)- 
Made Ruler in Egypt (Gen. 41 * 





begins. Joseph the inte:preter was Joseph - 
the prophet and priest. God spake to a 
heathen king, and- Joseph became God’s 
voice. When God can trust a man’s faith, 
he can give a man power. 


O God, our Father in heaven, give to us, 
we pray thee, the confidence of Joseph, anid 
the prayer-power which precedes and follox 
it, Make us willing to pay the price oc, 
power, and patiently wait thy time and form 
of service, In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Thurs.—The Gifts of the (1 Cor, 12°: 1-11). 
Joseph Meets His Brethren (Gen. 42 : 
The life of Joseph reaches the climax: in 
the disclosure to his brothers. Grace, sym- 
pathy, .amd power ‘unite}.and with those 
brethren the whole wide world has: wept, 
too. But such weeping has the glow and 
color of the rainbow which the blending of 
sun and storm alone can:bring. ‘the Spirit 
of Christ can bring us all as brethren’ to- 
gether behind those closed doors of love to 
Him. 


Most Holy One, make us holy too. May 
we put away any unsympathetic spirit, and 
look into each other's eyes as we behold thy 
Sorgiveness, thy power, and thy-tove, Our 
Heavenly Father, may we see more of thee 
in each other's lives that all may love each 
other as thou dost love us. For thy vante’s 
sake. Amen, 


Fri. — Jose and Benjamin (Gen. 43 : 18, 19, 
iad Joseph Tests His Section Gen. 
: Py 


Many sad differences oecur-in Christian: 
homes because slight misunderstandings: 
lead to hard words and bitter teelings. Of- 
all those who should: feel and- shew ‘the: 
spirit of our loving Father, brothers and sis- 
ters should be first. If we would remember 
how much we have in common before we 
consider differences, love would conquer. 


May we in our thoughts toward one an- 
other show and feel the Christ spirit; Dear 
Master, save us from our littlenesses, and 
may we know the greatness of thy Father- 
hood, that we may live as loving children of 
thy fireside, Amen. 

—Joseph F His Brethren: (Gen. 45: 
1-15). Senet Rotare Phen idea are 1-12). 

Forgiveness is-not hard to those who hav: 
no selfish bitterness in their hearts. Busy, 
noble lives seldom cherish littleness anc 
hate. What a contrast between Pharaoh 
the ruler of Egypt, and Jacob the father of 
Joseph! One noble child is better than a 
kingdom. 

May we all honor our parents by follow- 
ing their precepts and teachings. Bless, 
dear Lord, each child in this and every 
home to-day. Keep each-boy and girl from 
being unfair, or impure, or disloyal, on: 
may our homes be like thy home on hig/ 
For Christ's sake. Amen, 


Sun.—Blinding Effect of Sin (Amos 6 : 1-8). / 
No one is quite so helpless as the one who 

is not conscious that he needs help. Sin not 

only blinds, but it takes away the senses, and 
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one wanders about without a knowledge of 
his hopeless, helpless foolishness. Like a 
staggering, drunken man, who pleads and 
argues that he alone is sane and normal, 


Dear Father in heaven, we pray thee to 
save man from himself, by showing him the 
mirror of thy Word and cross. May the 
self-decewed see thee, and humbly fall before 
thee. Maywe behold ourselves as we are by 
beholding the Lamb of God as heis! And 
lead us into light by the Light of the World. 
For his name's sake, Amen, 





Children at Home 








Bobbie Robin’s Mistake 
By Lyle Ward Sanderson 


HEN Bobbie Robin and his sister 

Speckles ran away one afternoon 

thought that no one saw them ; 

but their mother, sitting very high up in a 
pine-tree, noted well the way they went. 

‘They had been left to practise their music 
lessons, and who ever knew a child that liked 
to practise? Very quietly, for young robins, 
they slipped through the bushes and flew over 
to the meadow where the iris grew. 

*«Let’s get up here*on the post and see 
what’s going on,’’ said Bobbie. 

‘*No,’’ décided Speckles, ‘‘1’d rather stay 
down on the ground. I hear a worm over 
there and I think it is a big one.”’ 

** Well, stay if you want to,’’ said Bobbie, 
‘*but I’m going to look.’’ And up he flew 
on the post and looked about him. 

It did not take Bobbie Robin long to find 
out that he and his sister were not the only 
children in the meadow. 


Clinging to the fence, not very far away, 
was a fittle bird boy. dressed in a strikingly 
handsome suit. The back of his coat was 
brown mottled with black. On the back of 
his neck was a brilliant scarlet collar. His 
black tail was lined.with yellow, and when 
he moved his wings Bobbie could see that 
they, too, had the same bright lining, yellow 
as gold, 

*t Oh, Speckles,: come Xf here !.’’.. he 
urged... ‘‘Here’s a fellow all fixed up in a 
party suit.’’ 

Speckles hastily.scrambled up on the post 
beside her brother to see the sight. ‘‘I 
guess that must be young Woodpecker that 
Mother said lives in a hole high up in the 
old oak-tree. My, Bobbie, doesn’t he look 
handsome !’’ she exclaimed admiringly. 

‘*Pooh!’?’ cried Bobbie Robin scornfully, 
‘*he’s a backwoodsman anyhow! He’s only 
a woodpecker, sis, if he is all fixed up. His 
folk have been in the lumber business for 
years,’’ 

‘‘It must pay them well,’’ said Speckles. 
‘*Guess they’re dreadfully wealthy people. 
Mother says they are called the Golden- 


wings.’’ i 

The young woodpecker was so busy, get- 
ting ants from the fence where he clung, 
that at first he did not notice the Robin chil- 
dren. At last he caught sight of them and 
bowed very politely as is the manner of wood- 
peckers the world over. But because he was 
trying to keep his baiance as he bowed he 
fluttered out his wings and showed their 
golden lining. 

**Doesn’t he think he’s a swell!’ said 
Bobbie unkindly, | ‘‘ Guess he wants to show 
off. He’s making fun of us “cause he’s 
dressed up and we aren’t.’’ 

‘*QOh hush, Bobbie,’’ murmured Speckles, 
greatly taken up with the stranger’s fine 
clothes, as girls often are,‘*he’ll hear you. 
Don’t you wish you had a lovely red collar 
like his! He’s really quite grown up, isn’t 
he?”’ 

Now Bobbie Robin had been teasing only 
that morning for a red waistcoat like his 
father’s. But his parents had decided that 
he must wear his speckled tire a while 
longer. ‘‘ Young Robins néver dress like 
their fathers at first,’’ he wastold. ‘* Nearly 
all small birds have to wait a season before 
they put on their grown-up suits.”” He felt 
rather sulky about it for he was indeed fully 
as large as his parents. 

He did not at all like to hear his sister 

raising the stranger. He felt very cross. 
He hopped about on the post. 

‘* Pooh! Speckles,’’ he scorned, ‘* hé isn’t 
grown-up. He’s got on a bib! See, he’s 
wearing a bib like any baby!’’ If Bobby 
had only been older, and seen more of the 
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world, he never would have made such a 
funny oe ; ia 

Speckles gazed in wonder, ‘* Why-ee-!’’ 
she cried, It men, ese. that with his gay 

rty clothes you n-wing wore a large 
Jack nes sec ping 2 breast. 

**Hil” called Bobbie, shouting at the 
stranger, ‘* forgot to take off your bib, didn’t 
you?”’ 


Golden-wing in his surprise at the rude 
child fluttered his wings once more, and Bob- 
bie Robin thought he was trying to show off 


in, 
**Oh, ’fore I’d wear a bib! Oh, ’fore I’d 
wear a bib!’’ he called, laughing loudly. 
Golden-Wing’s father, who was near by, 
heard the noise and thinking there was 
trouble came quickly. 


When Bobbie saw him he was much fright- ' 


ened. Mr. Golden-wing looked hard at the 
young Robin. ‘‘So he thinks you’ve got on 
a bib does he?’”’ he asked his son. ‘* He 
takes our beautiful black necklaces, that 
have been in the family for ages, for bibs ! 
Weil, well, that’s a good joke! I must tell 





your mother,’’ and he laughed and laughed, 
the way woodpeckers do, 

Poor Bobbie Robin! When he dared to 
look at Mr. Golden-wing he saw that he too 
wore a handsome black crescent on 
his breast, In fact, Golden-wing was 
dressed in a suit exactly like his father’s, and 
had been since the day he came out of the 
nursery-nest. He was one of the few small 
birds that did not have to wait for their 
grown-up suits, 

Oh, how ashamed Bobbie Robin felt to 
think he had not known what a necklace was 
when he saw one, 

*¢ Never mind, son,”’ he heard Mr. Golden- 
wing say, ‘‘ that Robin boy is young yet, and 
has much to learn, He’ll be wiser when he 
gets off his speckled tire and into his red 
waistcoat. emember, son, only ignorant 
or ill-mannered | people ever criticise the dress 
of others.’’ 

Bobbie did not wait to hear more, He 
hurried home as fast as he could go, and 
Speckles followed him. 

SALISBURY, Mass. 





[A Notable ‘“Companio 





n Bible” 





This article reviews The Companion 

Bible (Part I, The Pentateuch; Pari 

IT, Joshua to Job; Part lll, Psalms to 

the Song of Solomon; Part IV, Isaiah 

to Malachi), published by the Oxford 

University Press; each vol., $1.50 cloth, 
$2.50 leather. 


HAT is the best Bible study help which 
assists to a proper interpretation and 
suggests thought for further study. 

{udged by this twofold test the Companion 

ible comes out well. It is interided to be 
a companion to the Bible, and such it cer- 
tainly is. At present the Old Testament 
alone has been published, in four parts, as 


t noted above, but: it is understood that the 


New Testament section, or sections, will 
follow before very long. Each page has two 
columns; one with the text and the other 
with brief explanations. Its name is due to 
the fact that its wide marginal notes are in- 
tended to be a companion to the text, while 
the whole is designed as the companion of 
all readers of the Bible. No attempt has 
been made to provide a new translation, or 
even an amended one, and the brief notes 
opposite the text are not in the usual sense 
of the term a commentary. The text is that 
of the Common or Authorized Version of 
1611. There are no alterations in the text 
beyond what can be effected by a variation 
in the character of the type. These differ- 
ences of type are intended to call the read- 
er’s special notice to important facts and 
truths, 

Marginal notes abound and are very im- 
portant, several points being placed for the 
first time within the reach of the ordinary 
English reader. All ancient readings and 
all new renderings are confined to the mar- 
gin, which for this purpose extends to one- 
half the width of the page. Special type is 
employed to distinguish all the divine names 
and titles, and all pronouns used for God are 
given capital initial letters, - Attention is 
given to capital and small letters where the 
interpretation is affected. All words spoken 
or cited are placed within quotation marks, 
and in the New Testament all quotations 
from the Old Testament will be specially 
indicated, While the chapters and verses 
of the Common Version are retained, spaces 
are introduced to mark them off into para- 
graphs, so that the advantage of both verses 
and paragraphs is retained. 

Where references are given these are not 
merely to parallel passages, or to the same 
English words which, as is well known, are 
often misleading, but only to those passages 
which really explain the words in the origi- 
nal and also throw light on their meaning. 
Not the least important feature is that in 
many cases all the occurrences of particular 
words in the original are given in lists and 
references, and when there are too many of 
such instances for all the passages to be given 
a sufficient number is selected as evidence, 
so that the feader is able to judge for him- 
self, and the Bible thereby becomes.its own 
interpreter. In the Old Testament all the 
important readings are given according to 
the best critical text of the Hebrew Bible, 











and in the New Testament all the important 
readings will be given according to the evi- 
dence of the great textual critics, While 
there are no words in Hebrew or Greek 
characters, a complete system of ‘* transliter- 
ation ’’ will enable the reader to see what 
are the original characters. One speciall 
valuable feature is that all figures of speech 
are noted, with their bea:ing on interpreta- 
tion, This will be found of extreme impor- 
tance. The most recen arcneological discov- 
eries are included, arc Eastern manners and 
customs are explained 

Special attention is ¢ ven to what are called 
the ** Structures,’’ and these, it is claimed, 
constitute the uniqueress of the Companion 
Bible. ‘They give not a mere analysis of the 
text, but a symmetrical exhibition of the 
word itself. This distinguishing feature is 
caused by the repetition of subjects which 
reappear either in alternation or introversion, 
or a combination of both. This repetition 
it called ‘* correspondence,’’ which may be 
by way of similarity or contrast. Some Bible 
readers will understand what this means 
through the system of Bible marking known 
as ‘‘railways.’’ The careful student will be 
particularly interested in these ‘‘ structures,’’ 
even though at times they may not be so 
clear and convincing as at others, The 
structure of the whole book is given at the 
commencement of each, and then all the 
succeeding structures of particular sections 
are the expansion of this. The result is that 
chapters and paragraphs, and even verses 
and sentences, are seen to form part of a 
whole, This is certainly a most attractive, 
suggestive, and impressive characteristic, 
and will compel attention whether it is 
accepted or not, 

For example, the structure of the book of 
Job as a whole is an illustration of introver- 
sion, It is thus given: 


A. 1: 1-5. Introduction. Historical. 
B. 1 :6-2:10. Satan’s assault. 
stripped of all. 
C. 2:11-13. The three friends, Their 
arrival. 
D. 3: 1-31 : 40. 
friends, 
E. 32: 1-37:24. The ministry 
of Elihu: the mediator. 
D. 38: 1-42:6. Job and Jeho- 
vah, 
C. 42: 7-9. The three friends, Their 
departure, 


Job 


Job and - his 


B. 42: 10-13. Satan’s defeat. Job 
blessed with double. 
A, 42: 14-17. Conclusion. Historical. 


The subjects of the various ‘‘ members ”’ 
of the structure are indicated by letters, 
which are quite arbitrary and are used only 
for convenience. The subject of one mem- 
ber is marked by a letter in Roman type, 
while the repetition of it is marked by the same 
letter in italic type. These letters are in 
line, vertically, one with the other. 

Another important feature is the large 
number of appendixes, which provide a vast 
amount of information bearing on various 
questions connected with the Bible. Those 
issued with each of the four parts now pub- 
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lished pertain Pray ged to such sections, 
but when the Bible is issued in’ a complete 
form they will all be placed together at the 
end, The First Part, containing the Pen- 
tateuch, has no less than fifty-two appendixes, 
though these are out of to the 
total number, because those issued with 
Genesis are needed not only for that book, 
but many of them contain information re- 
quired throughout the Bible. The mention 
of some of these appendixes will show their 
character and importance: ‘* The Divine 
Names and Titles,’’ ‘‘ The Usage of the word 
7 ” «The ee of Genesis 3,’’ 
‘*The Offerings,’? ‘‘The Words for Sin, 
Chronological Charts, and Tables.’’ 

In Part II these features are all continued, 


with ten more appendixes, dealing among 
other subjects with ** The Sieges of Jerusa- 
lem,’’? ‘* The Moabite Stone,’’ ‘* The Ge- 


nealogy of the Persian Kings,’’ and ‘* Quo- 
tations from the Book of Job.’’ 

Part III is of special interest because it is 
based on Dr. Thirtle’s view of the titles of 
the Psalms, It is claimed to be the first in- 
stance of the adaptation of Dr. Thirtle’s dis- 
covery. The reader must be referred to the 
volume itself for the elucidation of this point ; 
suffice it to say that for the first time in the 
history of biblical criticism there seems to be 
an intelligible explanation of these titles, 
which have hitherto baffled all attempts at 
explanation. Even without endorsing the 
view in its entirety, its suggestiveness when 
applet, as it is in this work, is truly remark- 
able. There are fourteen appendixes in this 
part, dealing with such subjects as ‘* The 
Chief Musician,’’ ‘‘The Songs of the De- 
grees,’’ and ‘* Ecclesiastes.’’ 

Part IV covers the Old Testament proph 
ets, and completes the Old Testament por 
tion. Among its special features may be 
mentioned its references to the Pentateuch 
showing that in the times of the prophets not 
only were the historical facts of the Penta- 
teuch well known, but that both the proph- 
ets themselves and the people were well 
acquainted with the technical terms and 

culiar legal phraseology of the Pentateuch. 
These references. will be, found noted on 
every page, while in an Appendix the results, 
which amount to over two thousand, are 
summarized. It need hardly be poitited out 
that this is of immense importance in con- 
nection with present-day criticism of the 
Pentateuch, It affords a detailed and thor- 
ough proof of the main contention urged 
twenty-five years ago in that great book, 
‘*The Early Religion of Israel,’’? by Pro- 
fessor Robertson of Glasgow. “The Append- 
ixes to this part are seventeen in number, 
many of them of extreme interest and real 
value. Thus we have ‘‘ Quotations and 
Allusions from Isaiah in the New Testa- 
ment,’’ ‘* The Inter-Relation of the Pro- 
rang Books,’’ ‘* The ‘ Sanctuary’ and * Ob- 

ation’ of Ezekiel,’’? ‘*The Visions of 
Daniel,’’ ‘* Daniel’s Seventy Weeks.’’ 

It will be seen from this summary what a 
valuable assistance is afforded by this book 
to all Bible students. The notes are clear, 
concise, and suggestive, and the work will 
rarely be consulted without obtaining ‘‘ light 
and leading.’’ There is no need to endorse 
every interpretation in order to come to the 
conclusion that herein all Bible students will 
find valuable aid. Those who have made its 
acquaintance find themselves constantly re- 
ferring to it, and the New Testament part 
will be anticipated with eagerness, In many 
respects this work is unique, and it is a duty 
as well as a privilege to call special attention 
to its true helpfulness in regard to a thor- 
ough, minute study of the Sacred Oracles, 
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The Children in the Shadow (By 
Ernest K. Coulter).—When Mr. Coulter was 
Clerk of the Children’s Court in New York 
City he addressed a men’s club, and said 
that the boys arraigned before the court need 
a neighbor more than they need a reform 
school. ‘*Can nothing be done?’’ he was 
asked. ‘* Yes,’? came the answer, ‘* be the 
neighbor,’’ Forty men responded, and the 
Big Brother work was begun. After long 
experience in dealing with Big Brothers and 
their Little Brothers, Mr. Coulter has written 
a vivid and stirring book which tells of the 
child who goes astray, the parent who fre- 
quently must share the blame, and the com- 
munity which is responsible for the environ- 
ment in which evil flourishes. He has studied 
one hundred thousand children in the court- 
room, and has learned conditions in the 
homes of many of these, so he writes from 


( Continued on next page) 
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Summer Reading 


That You Will Not 
Want to Miss 


OUR choice of the things that shall have a place in your life 
during the summer months is sure to be a big factor in the 


success of the months that follow. 


That The Sunday School Times may help toward making them 
richest and best months yet known for each of its readers and 
the Sunday-schools represented, special features have been 


planned for the nine issues of July and August. A brief announce- 
ment of a few of these features will show a fund of human life 
interest in the coming issues that you will not want to leave out 
of your summer reading. 


The Needed Relaxation 





The uplift of fiction that takes a bit out of real life and gives it a beau- 
tiful or entertaining setting, is what has been aimed at in the Home 
Reading Department of the Times. Several stories in the field of 
adult fiction will be features of the summer numbers, Mrs. Annie 
Hamilton Donnell, whose recent stories, ‘‘ The Unguessed . Poetry,” 
and ‘* The Place of Sad Things,” brought rich enjoyment to the read- 
ers of the Times, has written a two-chapter story: called “The Short 
Temptation of Pa, which is unusual in its unexpected situation and its 
character drawing. Among the other stories will be Helped off the 
Shelf, by Mrs. W. B. Fellows; The Return of His Word, by Mattie M. 
Boteler ; and The Conversion of a Suburbanite, by Lulu Linton. 


Your Missionary Vision 










Not less thrilling and heart-gripping than the strongest fiction are the 
unvarnished stories of actua ifte on the a mission fields. Such 
a story from India is, ‘‘ What Foliowed the Theft of the Raja’s Jew- 
els,” published in this issue of the Times,. Smiling Old Unafraid is a 
story from the pen of Charles Ernest Scott'that is taken from the tur- 
moil of China's revolution. Another life-story by Mr. Scott that will 
have place in a bummer issié is A Vowed Life and 4 Miracle of Heal- 
- Little Life-Stories from the Mission Field, consisting of’ brief, 
telling incidents, will make a page of notable interest. At least ‘one 
such page will appear in a summer number. 


When Zurich is Heard From 











The eyes of the twenty-eight million members of the Sunday-schools 
of the world will this summer be looking toward Zurich, Switzerland, 
where the seventh World Convention will be held from July 8 to 13. 
The Editor-in-chief of the Times will be present at the sessions of 
the convention and will forward his personal reports for immediate 
publication, 


Religion and Education 
















It is hoped that the first instalment of the report from Zurich will be 
published in the issue of August 2, which will be a special Religious 
Education Number. Perhaps never before has there been gathered 
together in one issue of the Times such a wealth of special articles in 
this field as are here planned. Further announcement will be made 
about the character of the articles, which will cover such subjects as 
Training-Schools for Christian Workers, Correspondence Courses in 


Bible Study, What the Derominational College Stands For; these and 


other articles will be written by prominent workers, 


A Great Rally Day Opportunity © 



















Watch the columns of the Times for announcements of a Rally Day 
Contest, open to all the Sunday-schools in North America, There 
will be three Honor Rolls based on the percentage of attendance on 
Rally Day. There may be other surprises included in the plan that will 
add to the interest of the r9f3 Rally Day a, ear of your school. 
Final announcement of these plans will published in the special 
Rally Day Number of August 23. Inthis number Hugh Cork’s famous 
Sunday-school Clinic will describe a school that made a success of 
Rally Day last year. An article describing A Human Interest Rally 
will also be included, and the Graded Forum will show how the day 
may be effectively observed in the younger graded departments. 


Plan Now for This Feast 

















The publishers are now making thousands of changes in the addresses 
on the mailing lists, and are glad to do this so tha: present subscribers 
may keep in touch with these summer numbers. And for adult read- 
ers in your school or among your friends who are not subscribers, a 
plan is offered in the special three months’ subscriptions ; these, when 
sent in clubs of five or more, will be sent to separate addresses at 25 
cents each. In an early issue announcement will be made of other 
summer articles that will.give Inspiring Missionary Information, will 
care for Your Bible Study Interests and will tell what Live Men of the 
Kingdom are doing and thinking. 

















( Continued from page 275) 
knowledge—and he writes from the heart. 
The is’ a distinct contribution to the 


literature of social problems. The Introduc- 
tion is by Jacob A. Riis. (McBride, Nast 
& Co., $1.50 net.) 
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At Our Family Altars 
(Continued from page 366) 
that we have never stopped the observance 


of family worship.—W. C. Chamberiain, 
Dubuque, Ia. 


_ Making a Minister.—Our family, being 
farmers among the rocks of New Hampshire, 
have been obliged to work hard, early and 
late. Our experience covers a period. of 
about forty-nine years, We now family 
worship is practicable to-day. Ours comes 
immediately after breakfast, occupying from 
five to eight minutes. The Sunday-school 
lesson home readings are read, then all mem- 
bers of the family kneel and pray, using no 
set form of prayer. Occasionally a verse is 
sung as we start for our work. 

The practise has created a religious at- 
mosphere in the home, settling family jars, 
sweetening all the family life. Our children 
of their own accord became active church 
members at from ten to eleven years of age. 
One became a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, mainly, we believe, be- 
cause of the atmosphere of the home.— 
Thomas P. Thompson, Franklin, N. H. 


Choosing the Hymn.—Of all the beauti- 
ful memories of my life, the sweetest and 
most blessed cluster about family worship in 
my father’s house. It was observed at an 
early morning hour before breakfast, and 
every member of the household was present. 

My father or some member of the family 
read a portion of Scripture, which was fol- 
lowed by a hymn; then all kne t in prayer 
which closed with the Lord’s Prayer, in 
which ‘all joined. 

The selection of the hymn was accorded us 
children as a special privilege, I recollect 
at one time I was forced to lie on’ a couch 
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in a living-room for weeks with a broken 
bone. Each morning my father would say 
to me ‘* What shall we sing?’’ And always 
I made the same request: ‘ Let it be * The 
Sweet Story of Old,’ ”’ a favorite of my child- 
we: — Katharine J. Laws, Washington, 


Family Worship in Chinese and English. 
—My husband and I started a family altar 
the night before our marriage, and kept it 
up until he went Home, nearly two years ago. 
Since then the children and I have kept it 
up. It was our custom, as long as we lived 
in China, to have i Chinese 
after breakfast. We often had from five to 
ten Chinese in to prayers besidesour servants 
and children. We read the Bible in Chinese, 
sang a hymn, and was. offered, clo-- 
ing with the Lord’s Prayer. It was a blessed 
privilege. _ After supper we had prayers with 
our children in English, when we repeated 
Bible texts (instead ‘of reading from the 
Word), sanga hymn, and prayer was offered, 
followed by the Lord’s Prayer.:--<- . 

We still follow the custom of meeting to- 
gether twice a day,—reading the Bible verse 
around in the niorning, after which I call the 
children’s attention to one lesson from the 
passage, then prayer is offered for the for- 
eign missionary for the day, then for the 
home missionary (we use ‘both calendars), 
and then for our own needs,- In the even- 
ing. we each repeat the Golden Text and one 
other verse, thén’ comes the Westminster 
Catechism question and answer, then prayer, 
followed by the Lord’s Prayer. It takes 
about ten minutes in the morning and five 
minutes in the evening. We find time for 
it because we rise early and make allowance 
for it.. We are a very busy family, but we 
need the rest and help that communion with 
God brings. 

You will not be surprised when I add tliat 
the two oldest daughters have returned to 
China as missionaries, that the other six are 
active members of the church, and that I am 
one of the city missionaries here. 

Private prayer is very helpful, but the 
blessings that come to thé family as day by 
day they gather around the mercy-seat are 
manifold.— Ars, #. MM. Smith. 





Books to Use for the Coming Lessons | 
By Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





HE International Lessons from July to 
December cover several of the Old 
‘Testament books, and also an impor- 

tant period of time, from Exodus to Joshua ; 
but the material available for study is not 
so ample and varied as it is for the book of 
Genesis. 

1, For mastery of the contents of the vari- 
ous books there is nothing to compare with 
the volumes by Dr. G, Campbell Morgan, — 
**Introduction to Genesis-Esther,’’ in the 
series, ‘*’The Analyzed Bible,’’? and Volume 
I, ** Genesis-Esther,’’ in the series, ‘* Living 
Messages of the Books ’’ (Revell, each book 
$1 net). 

2. For conservative commentaries the vol- 
umes in ** The Pulpit Commentary ’’ (Funk 
& Wagnalls, each volume $2) are useful. 
Volume I of *¢ The Speaker’s Commentary,”’ 
which includes all the Pentateuch, is also 
good (Scribners, $3 net); the comments on 
Exodus are particularly valuable because 
they are written by Canon F, C. Cook, a 
great authority on all things connected with 
Egypt. A small eee but helpful in 
its way, is the volume in the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges’? on Joshua, 
by Dr. G, F. Maclear (Putnam, 75 cents). 

3. For -homiletical and devotional pur- 
poses, Volumes II to V of Dr. Joseph 
Parker’s ‘* People’s Bible’ will be found 
suggestive (Funk & Wagnalls, each volume 
$1.50). There are also several biograph- 
ical works that should be noted, including 
**Moses, the Law-Giver,’’ by Dr. William 
M, Taylor. (Harper, $1.50); ‘* Joshua and 
the Land of Promise,’? by F. B. Meyer 
(Revell, 50 cents net); ‘* Moses, the Servant 
of God,’’ by F. B. Meyer (same publisher 
and price); ‘* Moses,’’? by Canon Rawlinson 
(Revell, 75 cents); and two volumes of 
** Representative Men of the Bible,’ by 
Dr. George Matheson (Doran, each volume 
$1 net). 

4. On the tabernacle and its spiritual 
meaning, three works may be mentioned : 
‘“‘The Tabernacle in the Wilderness,’’ by 





Marcus Rainsford (this book -is now out of 
print); ‘** The ‘Fabernacle,’? by Henry W. 
Soltau (Leizeaux Bros., 63 Fourth -Ave., 
New York, $1.75); and ‘* Christ in the-Tab- 
ernacle,’’? by F.. H. White (Loizeaux Bros., 
$1.50). - : 

5. For expositions, the volume on Exodus 
in ‘*The Expositor’s Bible,’’ by Bishop 
Chadwick, is very fine (Doran, 60 cents net). 
Selections from these books will be found in 
‘* Expositions of Holy Scripture,’’ by Dr. 
Alexander Maclaren.(Doran, thirty-two. vol- 
umes, sold only on subscription),. Norshould 
the series, ‘‘Notes on the Pentateuch,’’ by 
C. H. M., be overlooked, even though they 
may be regarded as unduly fanciful here and 
there (Revell, one volume each on Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers; two volumes on 
Deuteronomy ; each volume 50 cents net). 

The journey of Israel from Egypt to 
Canaan is of special interest, and the best 
book on the subject is ‘‘ From the Nile to 
Nebo,’”? by Dr, Franklin E. Hoskins (The 
Sunday School Times Co., $3). For all mat- 
ters connected: with this period attention 
should be given to John Urquhart’s ‘* New 
Biblical Guide,’’ Volumes II to 1V, which 
are valuable for their wealth of historical 
and archeological information (Gospel Pub- 
lishing House, Bible School Park, N. Y., in 
eight volumes, sold in sets, $7). 

7. Those who wish to study the technical- 
ities of criticism with special reference to the 
destructive view of the Old Testament will 
turn to ‘* Exodus,’’ by A. H. McNeile (Gor- 
ham, $4.20); **Numbers,’’ by G. B. Gray 
(Lippincott, cloth, 40 cents; leather, 60 
cents); and ‘* Deuteronomy,’’ by Dr. S. R. 
Driver (Scribners, $3 net). The conserva- 
tive view of Deuteronomy is ably stated by 
J. S. Griffiths in his ‘* Problem of Deuter- 
onomy’’ (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, Northumberland Avenue, Lon- 
don, England, 75 cents); and R. B. Girdle- 
stone’s ‘*The Student’s Deuteronomy ’’ is 
also very useful. (Nelson, $1.50). Two re- 
cent books that deal with the critical position 
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in general, and include illuminating sugges- 
tions on the problems of the Pentateuch and 
oshua, are ‘‘Reasonable Biblical Criticism, ”’ 
Dr. Willis J, Beecher (The Sunday School 
‘imes Co., $1.50), and ‘The iding 
Voice of the Monuments in Biblical Criti- 


cism,’’ by Professor Melvin Grove Kyle (The 
Sunday School Times Co., $1.50; postage, 
15 cents). 


** Dated Events of the Old Testament,’’ 

Dr, Willis J. Beecher (The Sunday School 

imes Co., $1.50), will be found a valuable 
aid in questions of chronology. 








F 
if 


questions may be addressed 
The Sunday School 
the field of Bible study 

Sunday-school work are treated in other 
of the paper. : 


| 


westion.—1 have just read your article, 
‘* How to Do One's Reading,”’ in ‘the Sunday 
School ‘limes of December 7, 1912. I wonder 
if you would give a list of what you consider the 
‘* great books"’ to the readers of the ‘limes? 
This article referred to and the list of books 
would be valuable to place in the hands of 
young men and women. 

ARIOUS lists of the ‘‘great books ”’ 
have been prepared by far more com- 
petent persons, Lord Avebury, when 

he was still Sir John Lubbock, made a very 
good list of ‘*The One Hundred, Best 
Books.’’ Mr. Roosevelt tried his hand at a 
choice selection, and did very well in the 
‘¢ Pigskin Library.’’ Ex-President Eliot of 
Harvard has also made a selection of books 
as follows : 


** Autobiography of Benjamin Frankkin,.’’ 

‘* Journal of Sohn Woolman,’’ 

Bacon’s ‘‘ Essays ’’ and ‘** New Atlantis.”’ 

Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Religio Medici:”’ 

** Meditations of Marcus Aurelius.”’ 

Emerson’s ‘* Essays.’? 

Emerson’s ‘* English Traits.’’ 

The complete poems of Milton. 

Adam Smith’s ‘* Wealth of Nations’’ (2 
vols.). 

Bunyan’s ‘*‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ 

Isaac Walton’s ** Compleat Angler,’’ and 
‘** Lives’? of Donne and Herbert. 

Plutarch’s ** Lives ’”’ (3 vols.), ‘*‘ Imitation 
of Christ’? by Thomas a- sng ar Dante’s 
*¢ Divine Comedy,’’ ** Arabian Nights.’’ (All 
of the above are included in ‘*‘ Everyman’s 
Library,”’ published by E. P. Dutton & Co, 
The price of each volume is 35 cents, cloth ; 
70 cents, leather. ) 

Milton’s ‘* Areopagitica ’’ (Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co., 50 cents), and ‘** Tractate on Edu- 
cation ’’ (Putnam, 50 cents). 

Ben Jonson’s ‘* Volpone ” (Lane, $2.50). 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘* Maid’s Trage- 
dy ’’ (Heath, 60 cents). 

William Penn’s ‘‘Some Fruits of Soli- 
tude ’’ (Lane, $1). 

Plato’s ‘* Apology and Crito and Phaedo’’ 
(American Book Co., $1.25). 

**Golden Sayings of Epictetus’? (Mac- 

-millan, $1). 

Webster’s ‘* Duchess of Malfi’’ (Dutton, 
35 cents). 

Dryden’s ** All for Love’’ (Heath, 60 
‘cents). 

Shelley’s ‘*Cenci’’ (Heath, 60 cents). 

Browning’s ‘Blot on the Scutcheon” 
(Heath, 60 cents). 

Tennyson’s ‘* Becket’? (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.25). 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust’? (Macmillan, $1.50). 

Marlowe’s ‘*Dr. Faustus”’ (Dutton, 35 
cents), 

Cicero’s **Letters’’ (Macmillan, 4 vols., 
$1.50 each), 

Pliny’s ‘* Letters’? (Macmillan, $1.50). 

Burns’ ‘*’Tam O’Shanter’’ (Dutton, 50 
cents). 

Dryden’s *‘ Aineid’’ (Dutton, 33 cents). 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (Dutton, $1). 

Darwin’s ‘* Origin of Species ’’? (Crowell, 
60 cents). 


As every one knows who has tried it, it is 
hard to take any list of books drawn up by 
another and read through it, It is too much 
like a physician’s prescription or a course of 
diet. But it would certainly be a goed thing 
for each of us if, in addition to our own natu- 
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ral choice in reading, we should read each 
year two or three of the books on these lists. 





Question.—Do you recommend ‘“‘‘lthe New 
Testament in Modern Speech,"’ by Weymouth, 
or is there any similar publication that would 
be preferable? I find that the familiar words 
gain in interest to me when I read them as 
translated, and I want a copy for my daily 
reading. 

DO not recommend any pafaphrases of 
the Bible, or any of the free translations 
into the vernacular of the day which 

take liberties with the exact lan e of the 
Bible in order to bring out the Bible mean- 
ing or the view of the Bible’s meaning which 
the phrasers hold. I prefer the most 
careful and exact translations of just what 
the Bible writers actually said. The work of 
interpretation needs to be done, but I do not 
like to have it done in the form of an appar- 
ent translation. 

Paraphrases have their uses, as, for exam- 
ple, the Scotch paraphrases of the Psalms, 
but the Psalms are really poetry and poetry 
can never be literally and exactly translated 
into another language, for poetry involves 
rhythm and balance, which a literal transla- 
tion cannot give. And thc re is, of course, 
also a place for the free rendition of the 
sense of other portions of Scripture. No one 
who ever heard Mr. Moody unfold the para- 
bles or describe the miracles of the Bible 
could doubt that. And, furthermore, there 
may be room for differences of view as to the 
retention of the stately and dignified style of 
the Authorized and Revised Versions of the 
Bible. 

But personally I believe in the use of the 
classic versions and count the American 
Standard Revised the best of these, as pre- 
serving all the strength and power and beauty 
of the King James Version and embodying-a 
better knowledge of the original texts and a 
more accurate translation of their meaning. 
It would be unfortunate if the modern ver- 
nacular paraphrases should gain much circu- 
lation. The style and tone of the older ver- 
sions have been among the best educational 
iufluences in the English-speaking race, and 
there never was a day when they were more 
needed than now, or when we could less 
afford to run the risk of further accommoda- 
tion of religious life and worship to the liter- 
ary methods and artistic temper of the time. 

Weymouth, however, is one of the best of 
the modern presentations. 








Put Away Pickles 
Mathematician Figures Out the Food Question 


If anyone requires a clear head it is 
a teacher of mathematics. He must 
reason in the abstract as it were, and 
full concentration of mind is necessary 
if correct results are to be forthcoming. 

An Ohio man writes : 

‘*I*am a teacher of mathematics, and 
for fifteen years prior to four years ago 
I either took a lunch composed of cold 
sandwiches, pickles, etc., to school or 
hurried home and quickly ate a hot 
dinner. 

“The result was that I went to my 
afternoon work feeling heavy, dull of 
brain and generally out of sorts. Finally 
I learned about Grape-Nuts food and 
began to use it for my noonday lunch. 

‘* From the first I experienced a great 
change for the better. The heavy, un- 
ag feeling and sour stomach caused 

y the former diet disappeared. ‘The 
drowsy languor and disinclination. to 
work soon gave way to a brightness and 
vim in my afternoon work, a feeling en- 
tirely new to me. 

‘*My brain responds promptly to the 
requirements put upon it, and what is of 
more iniportance, the results have been 
lasting and more satisfactory, the longer 
I have used Grape-Nuts as a food. 

‘*My wife had been suffering from 
weak stomach accompanied by sick 
headaches nearly all her life. She is 
invariably relieved of these when she 
sticks to Grape-Nuts, either eaten dry 
or with milk. Her stomach has gradu- 
ally grown stronger and her headaches 
less frequent since she began to eat 
Grape-Nuts.” ‘*There’s a Reason.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the booklet, ‘* The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 





are genuine, true, and full of human 
' interest. 





* Seventh Sunday School Association at. Zurich, switzerland, will use this 


* 375 








PREPARE NOW FOR - 
World’s 
Sunday School Day 
July 13, 1913 


TWO NEEDED HELPS 


1. The ‘Order of Service’ prepared specially for this 

day by the World’s Sunday School Executive Committee, 

Oe BS he aes AWS eB ee ey 6 6 eee ee « + OO 
2. * The Twentieth Century Sunday School Crusaders.” 
An inspiring picture, reproduced in deautiful colors, show-— 
ing about thirty children of many nations dressed in their | 
national costumes and standing under national flags. The 
picture is 17x24 inches in'size, and is just right for framing. 
It reaches you carefully packed in mailing tubes a¢ our 
ee, so ek Kok ee bob eet . BOC, 


Total, . . 9OC. 


Combination (OC. 


Offer postpaid 


With each too copies of. the service, one picture will be 
included at the above combination rate of 70 cents. Addi- 
tional copies of the picture for use in the homes of the 
scholars may be secured at the following rates: One 
copy,.5° cents; five copies, 40 cents each; ten or more 
copies, 35 cents. each, 
‘“World’s ‘Sunday School Day ’’ will be observed in the Sunday- 
schools of the world on Sunday, July 13, 1913. The special. ‘Order 
of Service,’’ which was prepared by the World’s Sunday School Executive 
Committee for this day, will be translated into probably more than one 
hundred languages and: dialects, and ysed as an ‘‘opening service’’ in 
thousands of Sunday-schools on every continent and in many islands of 
the sea. The many hundreds of delegates in attendance at the World's’ 








In order to give these helps a 
wide circulation, we offer the 
two (100 orders of service, and 
a copy of the large picture) | 
in combination for only.... | 


Special 














service also on World's Sunday School Day, July 13, 1913. 

‘**The Twentieth Century Crusaders’’ picture was devised by 
Mr, William, T. Ellis, the well-known traveler and journalist, for the 
World’s Sunday School Association. It was designed for world-wide 
use as an emblem of the spirit 6f world-conquest for Christ, and has 
been widely circulated in many lands by the World’s Sunday School 
Association since the Washington Convention, where the picture was 
reproduced on the platform with a group of children. 

Every Sunday-school should have one or more of these beautiful 
color-pictures framed and hung in a conspicuous place on ‘‘ World’s 
Sunday School Day,’’ calling attention to the significance of the picture. 
Additional copies should be displayed in each of the departments of 
the Sunday-school, Plan to get your erders in early for these helps. 

These pictures and order of services may also be obtained frém the American 


Baptist Publication Society and the Presbyterian Board of Publication, at 
their headquarters, Philadelphia, Pa., and their various depositories. 
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The Suny School Gimes 


Philadelphia, June 14, 1913 


How to Attend Your 


State and County 
Sunday School Convention 
or a Summer School 


Without Money. Cost to You 





Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekiv at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada, ‘hese rates include postage : 
$1.00 Five or more copies, either to 

e separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, or any number of 

$1.50 covies Me than ave, $1.50 each, 
per One copy, five years, $6.00, 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 








is the title of a little folder 
which fully describes the 
plan. It will be mailed 
free upon request to any 
one who <s_ interested. 
Send for it now, for the 
Convention season is here. 


year. 


for every ten covies paid for in a club at the 

$1.00 rate, 

Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL. Timxs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphic, Pa. 


Tue Sunpay Scnoct Times Co., i 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





















** GILT EDGE,”’ the only ladies’ shoe dressing 
that positively contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes 
ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes, shines 
withent sybbing asc. °F Gloss ,’* 10c. 

**STAR’’ combination for cleaning and pol- 
ishing all kinds of cusset or tan shoes, roc, 


size, 25c. 
‘ cKWHiTE* (in tigald form with 
sponse) gute ly cleans and whitens dirty 


can oes, toc. and 25¢ 

AL cleans a whitens canvas 
phogs: in round white cakes packed in zinc-tin 

xes, with sponge, 10c: In handsome, large 
aluminum boxes, with sponge, asc. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want 
send us apres in stamps for a full size package, 
charges paid. 

WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Moupslortorers of 
(Seeman Polishes nthe World —— 








You do not tie your money up indefinitely 
when you invest in 


PERCENT 
Certificates 


They run for two years and are then pay- 
able on demand or the investment may 
be continued at the rate of 6% as long 
as desired, 


Interest payesie in semi-annual install- 
ments, January rst and July rst, 


First mortgages on econ real estate 

~ kk of every dol- 
lar Invested there is two dollars se- 
curity. 


Your money is intrusted to men of unques- 
tlonable integrity who have for 18 years 
— the affairs of this company, 

nd never once in all that time has 
there been a delay of a single day in 
the payment of interest or the repay- 
ment of principal. 


Write for booklet telling more about 
our institution 





CALVERT MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 











The Montrose Bible 
Conference Association 


Dr. R. A. TORREY, D.D., Director 
August Ist to 10th 


A Summer School for Ministers, Students 
and Christian Workers 
TEACHERS: Dr, A. C_ Dixon, London, Eng.; 
Rev. Prof. W. H. Griffith Thomas, Toronto, 
Can.; Rev. R. V. Miller, Henderson, N. C.; Rev. 
ohn Mclnnis, Halifax, N. S.; Rev.Geo. G. Mahy, 
hiiadelphia, Pa ; Rev. R. A. Torrey, D.b., Les 
Angeles, Cal.. and others. 
Write for announcement. 
WILLIAM C. GAMBLE, Executive Secretary 
$2 Church Street, Montrose, Pa. 











Preparation for Social _ 
and Religious Service 


The Schauffler Miésionary Training School pre- 
pares yourig women ‘for sovial and religious service 
among both American and foreign-born people, and 
for Pastors’ Secretaries and theVarious: forms of ln- 
stitutional Church work. Correspond with Mrs. Mary 
W. Mills, 5111 Fowler Ave., S. E., Cleveland, O. 


== BELLS = 


A Supplemental 
Bible Question Course 
By John B. Smith 50 cents, net 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CQO. 
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ASK MARION 





‘LAWRANCE! 








ONTARIO,—A year ago a young Sunday- 
school teacher who had two classes of boys 
left on her hands, owing to the fact that the 
vious teacher of the older class quit his class 
and Sunday-school attendance, came to me to 
relieve her of the older ones, ranging in age 
from twelve to fifteen years. The classes were 
vety small, inasmuch as it was a small town 
school. 1 finally consented to try the older 
ones, among whom was the acknowledged 
‘problem "' of the school. I was inexperienced, 
never having taught before ; and boys were my 
chief aversion. I felt constrained nevertheless 
to attempt the work, and in His name I over- 
came my aversion, and now love my boys and 
the work. e:pecially ‘‘the problem.’’ I pur- 
chased the teacher-training hand-books and 
studied them, the Bible, and the boys, and have 
kept peace with a measure of success until now. 
What the classes need is a manly example of 
strong Christian character, but no one else 
seems willing to take either of them. Do you 
think it would be wise for me to try to teach 
both classes? I shall value your advice.— 
Cc. A. B. 


O, if the younger class of boys is under 
twelve years of age I should advise you 
to hold the older boys. Do not imagine 

that you should give them up unless you have 
just the right man for the place, I agree 
with you that boys of that age should have a 
man teacher, if possible, provided they could 
et as good instruction from him as they do 
rom you. Nevertheless, you are evidently 
called to be the teacher of that class. The 
fact that you recognize your call to be from 
God, and have had the success you have, 
even capturing ‘* the problem ”’ of the school, 
indicates that you are in the place of duty 
and privilege. Try to get some one else to 
take the younger scholars if you can. 





CALIFORNIA.—Can vou suggest a bock with 
helps for blackboard work for boys and girls 
from ten to fifteen years old? ‘They come in 
the evening to our missjon if we have some- 
thing interesting, new, and attractive to give 
to them ; otherwise they. won't come in. Where 
can. S suggesting. merké 10. be 
put on the blac poate or stories or object les- 
sons that would: thake. Bible truths interesting 
to them.—E. B. 


OU do not itttimate that you want black- 
board designs on the Sunday-school 
lessons, so I am assuming that gny 

books treating blackboard work will be help- 
ful to you. First of all, I would advise you 
to secure a small book by Florence Darnell, 
of Philadelphia, which is entitled ‘* The 
Blackboard Class’’ (Wilde, 25 cents). ‘*Happy 
Hours for the Boys and Girls,’’ by the Rev, 
D. E. Lewis (The Sunday School Times Co., 
50 cents), gives workable suggestions for 
blackboard and slate-work, and is fully illus- 
trated with diagrams, etc. Other helpful 
books are: 

*¢ Pictured Truth,’’ by Dr. Robert F. Y. 
Pierce (Revell, $1.25). 

*¢ The Blackboard in Sunday-school,’’ by 
H. T. Bailey (Wilde, 75 cents). 

*¢Chalk,’’ by Mrs. E. N. Wood (Revell, 
75 cents). 

** Plain Uses of the Blackboard and Slate,’’ 
by Dr. and Mrs, W. F. Crafts (Methodist 
Book Concern, $1). 





KANSAS.—Will you please let me know of 
some good publication especially devoted to 
the illustration of each International Sunday- 
school lesson,—something that can be put on 
the blackboard ?—H. M. C. 


HERE is no publication with which I 
am familiar which is devoted exclu- 
sively to blackboard designs for the 

International Uniform Lessons. Many of 
the regular teachers’ monthly lesson-helps 
which treat upon the Uniform Lessons have 
suggestions for .blackboard use. In The 
Sunday School Times Mr, Howard’s article, 
** From the Platform,’’ includes suggestions 
and diagrams for blackboard work that the 
superintendent can use effectively, and Mr. 
Rogers, in ‘* Pucker’s ‘ Boy’s-Eye’ View,’’ 
frequently describes blackboard diagrams 
that will appeal to boys. It has often been 
stated in these columns that it is not diffi- 


| cult to provide one’s own blackboard out- 


lines. A little careful study and thought 
put upon almost any lesson will reveal a 
central idea that can be presented in a help- 
ful way. ‘There arg a number of books 
bearing upon general blackboard work which 
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are exceedingly good, and may be secured 


pear to respect me, 
hold them.~—N. I. H, 


through any Sunday-school supply house. 
(Several such works are listed in answer to 
the preceding question.) March Brothers, 208 
Wright Avenue, Lebanon, Ohio, devote a 
great deal of attention to blackboard work 
in the public school. They are now turning 
some attention to Sunday-school work also, 


not many of these are adapted to Sunday- 
school work, Later, they may develop this 
branch of their work to a larger extent. 
Send to them for a catalog if you are inter- 
ested,—they will gladly send you one upon 
application, 


NEW JERSEY.—I have a Class of eight 
boys, ran ing in age from fourteen to eighteen 
years. e live in the country, three miles 
from , and I find it very to 

in Sunday-school work. ‘I'wo 
of these boys are from institutions, and one of 
these is at the home of our superintendent, and 
consequently he comes to school every Sun- 
day whether he wishes to or not. The. other 
‘*Home"’ boy is not compelled to come, and 
comes very seldom. He used to be a very regu- 
lar attendant, but has lately become very much 
interested in a,family living in the other side of 
the house where he lives, and this family is not 
in sympathy with church or Sunday-school 
work. ‘There is a group of boys from one fam- 
ily, four in number, who lead the other boys 
everywhere they choose to go. ‘They have 
joined a dancing-class, and when the baseball 
season opens they go to Sunday baseball when 
they feel like it, and very seldom come to Sun- 
day-school. ‘There is not a man who will take 
the class, although one or two men come occa- 
sionally and drop into my class with the boys. I 
have written to these boys, spoken to them, and 
prayed daily for them, but all to no avail, ap- 
parently. I have not yet entertained them at my 
home, however. Could you suggest something I 
could do to amuse them if I should invite them 
to my home ?—some games we could play, or 
something that would make an evening enjoy- 
able for them? I know I am a failure, and that 
they should have a-man teacher, but I try to do 
the best I can, although I am nearly discouraged 
now. ‘Ihe boys say they like me, and they ap- 

f ‘t-seem to 





OU may be discouraged, but from what 
you have said it does not necessarily 
follow that youarea failure. You ought 

to be thankful every day of your life that you 
have the opportunity to touch the lives of 
eight young fellows who are so full of activ- 
ity. The fact that they want to get to the 
town and see the ball game, and that there 
are so many things of that nature to attract 
them, should give you the cue for the future 
development of your own class. These in- 
clinations on their part are not abnormal, 
but they indicate just what must be done in 
order to hold them, ‘The hope of their future 
usefulness lies in the fact that they are seek- 
ing activity. If youcan harness this activity, 
and work it in a way which will accomplish 
your purpose, you will have done a great 
work, Do not be discouraged. 

My suggestion is to select one boy—pref- 


into your confidence. Do not complain that 
the boys do not come to the Sunday-school, 
but put it rather upon the basis that you have 
not hit upon the things which wiil make the 
Sunday-school as attractive and helpful as it 
should be, and that you desire their co-ope- 
ration. 
ing member of the class in this way, have 
them all come to your house for a pleasant 
evening. If you give them something to 
eat, they will call it a good time, whether 
they have many games or not. It is not 
necessary for you to suggest games, If you 
turn them loose, they will suggest more 
games than ‘you can play in a week. Then 
at the. proper time intimate to the boys in 
a little talk that they must like baseball 
or something of that sort, or they would not 
go to the city to see it, and then suggest that 
they organize a baseball team of their own. 
I think you will find that they will take to 
this idea heartily. They might encourage 
another Sunday-school at some distance 
away to organize another baseball club, and 
the two could play together. Of course they 
should not play on Sunday, but if they could 
have a game on Saturday afternoon perhaps 
they would not wish to play on Sunday at 
all, Enter into their baseball talk with 
them, and show an interest in all their 
games, but be ever watching out for the one 





important thing, and never lose an oppor- 


They prepare blackboard stencils, though. 


erably one of the older ones—and take him | 


After talking it over with the lead- | 
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tunity to press that home in the right way, 
and at strategic times. 

The boys might organize a club for monthly 
or fortnightly meetings at your home or else- 
where. At these meetings they could have 
readings or debates, mock-trials, ete., as 
well as games and reading matter. There is 
an abundance of material to make such even- 
ings attractive. With the co-operation of one 
or two of your leaders at the start, I see no 
reason why you cannot overcome the diffi- 
culties and come off the field victorious. 











Why Not Use the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 





lati : 


By the most eminent 
Christian Scholars 

From the oldest manuscripts 
The best version of the Scrip- 
tures ever produced 


Prices from 35 cents up— for sale by leading 
Booksellers—send for Booklet and Price List te 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Over 50 Years 
381A Fourth Avenue, New York 
Agents Wanted for the Cross Reference Bible 








HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
i AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


» to the pee better Sunday- 
Retlool Music. tune within the 
range of the average scholar 
Introductory price, Full cloth, Jo cents. Send for 

+ enn ate pomaple. 


| The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
One Hundred 

Lesson Pictures 
for 25 cents 


A few hundred packages of 100 
pictures in each package can be 
supplied by The Sunday School 
Times at this very low price, which 
includes postage. 
|. The pictures are half-tone repro- 
ductions of photographs of scenes 
in Bible lands, or of implements 
illustrating Oriental customs, Size 
of pictures, 334x5% inches. 

It is impracticable to give here a 
list of subjects, because the pack- 
‘ages will vary somewhat in their 
/contents. Each package of 100, 
however, will contain a great va- 
riety for lesson use, for scrap-book 
illustration in home or school. 

The pictures bear lesson dates 
of lessons that have been used, and 
they are chosen from the copies 
left after the periodical, current de- 
mand for the’ pictures for specific 
lessons had been met. The pic- 
tures themselves are not impaired 
by this in any way. Indeed, if 
the package is not wholly satisfac- 
tory, it may be returned, and your 
money will be refunded. 
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